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Life on the Farm 



PROSE AND POETRY. 



By WILLIAM LAMBIE. 
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N stormy Jays and while resting at noon I have been 
In the habit of writing the thoughts that passed 
through my mind while working on the farm. No 
one complains that farmers write ton many books, 
or make too many speeches, or are in any way burden- 
some on humanity. They are known by their fruits 
rather than by their books, and If they fall behind In 
harmony and eloquence tbey often more than make It 
up in common sense and useful industry. The pulpit, 
the bar, and the press are well represented, but we bear 
very little from a farmer's standpoint,— those who pro- 
duce the most seem to have the least to say. 

When thousands of intelligent people spend bo muob 
time and money on books of fiction, no reasonable per- 
son can object to a farmer writing a book on what is 
true, regarding what sustains all classes in this and every 
other land. In collecting my scattered letters and pub- 
lishing them, I hope no one will be offended, and some 
will be entertained and benefitted. And if any one does 
not like my book, I hope they will write a far better one 
on the same useful subject, and I wilt not be offended at 
those whose powers overshadow mine, but rather be 
glad that I have been the means of " provoking them to 
good works." W. L. 

Ypsilasti, Washtenaw County, Mich., 1882. 
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LIFE ON THE FARM. 



! 



FARMING FIRST. 



ARMING and gardening was the first, the pur- 
est, and the best occupation that mankind ever 
knew. And when they fell from a state of 
., pure felicity they still retained more of Eden 
and the glory of earth in its primitive beauty than 
any other class of men. And while there is no 
absolute perfection while living in an imperfect 
state, and made a little lower than the angels, and 
crowned with glory and honor, there is no better 
place to be crowned with glory and honor than in 
the country — where men live in communion every 
day with "the heavens that declare the glory of God 
and the firmament that showeth his handiwork." 

We believe farmers are first in numbers and 
useful industry, and what is of still .more import- 
ance — first in moral rectitude. They have, high in- 
ducements to live righteous lives when every acre 
of cultivated land that sustains the nations is di- 
rectly under their cqntrol, and they have fewer 
temptations to do wrong than men who live by 
buying and selling what others produce. 

Farmers should take the first rank as business 
men;. there are not manv he<**rars or hankrnrits nr 
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paupers and bummers among them. Every man 
who pays his debts promptly and sustains himself 
honorably all his life is a good business man. If 
ninety in eveey hundred farmers failed, we would 
be likely to lose faith in humanity ; and it would 
not be woith while to read the Declaration of In- 
dependence the Fourth of July. 

The teachers, editors and ministers who seem 
to hold the first position in society very often re- 
ceive their first lessons in virtue and usefulness on 
the farm. It was farm thrift, energy and honesty 
that made them what they are. 

Even the wealth and spendor of the great cities 
is mostly produced and sustained by what grows 
on the fields. Sometimes good scholars insinuate 
that the most intelligent young people have not 
full scope for all their powers on trie farm ; but 
we never knew any one who was too good or too 
great to be a farmer. We must have first-class 
men at a first-class business to produce the best re- 
sults. 

The green fields, the balmy breezes, and the 
blue skies never tainted any pure man's morality 
or dwarfed any great man's mental ability. The 
murmuring streams, the great widespreading for- 
ests, and the everlasting hills are adapted to bring 
serene joy to the heart, stability to the character, 
and moral grandeur to the mind. 

Farmers were first thousands of years ago, 
when the angels came from heaven to earth they 
did not come to the kings and priests, but to good 
old farmer Abraham ; he had the elite of heaven, 
the aristocracy of the skies for his guests. 

The first man who went up to heaven in a char- 
iot of fire threw his inspiring mantle on a plow- 
man's shoulders, who provea worthy of the high 
honor conferred on him. And comingdown to our 
own time the plowmen still holds their honor well. 
Our first grand President was a good farmer. And 
it speaks well for the good sense of the great Re- 
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public, that the first men of the nation, the Presi- 
dents, who receive the highest honors earth can 
give, were all born on a farm. 



OLD FARMERS. 



IE should have a profound respect for those 
| who grow mellow with age, and preach right- 
| eousness by a long life ofpatient continuance 
in well-doing. They leave a better and more 
lasting impression on humanity by good works, 
than they could do by good words. The best leg- 
acy an old farmer can leave to young America is a 
good example of honest worth and hallowed mem- 
ories that will be as lasting as the soul's existence. 
The good old men who have always been on the 
side of human and divine laws, and who literally 
and figuratively caused the wilderness to blossom 
like the rose, are the ministers of nature who 
preach good sermons, some thirty, some forty, and 
some fifty vears long, and yet they ask no help, 
and instead of taxing others to sustain them, they 
pay the taxes and bear the burdens of life bravely. 
It is very easy for idle people to find fault with the 
farmer, and say they, their wives and boys work 
too hard ; that they are not refined in their man- 
ners ; that they eat too much pork, and are not like 
other people. They certainly work hard, for they 
have directly or indirectly all the drones to support. 
They learn industry from the bees. But it would 
never do io tackle the human drones in imitation 
of the bees : besides, the working bees have a far 
better life than the lazy drones. As regards farm- 
ers being refined, it is to be hoped that they will 
become more refined in virtue, and not like a cer- 
tain class only refined in wickedness. When man 
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has clean hands and a pure heart, and works in 
harmony with nature, ana eats the bread that grows 
on his own land, with thankfulness, it makes no 
difference whether he eats with a fork, a knife, or 
a spoon. Some .one said, " let me make the songs 
of a country, and I care not who makes the laws." 
But the law-abiding farmers are the power behind 
the poets, who make the country worth singing 
about. 



HONEST FARMERS. 



JE have had favorable seasons and three good 
wheat crops in succession; and yet we hear 
[ a great deal about hard times and the want 
of money. Farmers who lived within their 
means, and did not go in debt in the flush times, 
may and often do enjoy about all the felicity earth 
can yield. Bflt the flush times have ruined more 
than the had times. When markets were good and 
money was plenty farmers bought more land, built 
fine buildings, and dressed in good style, and ne- 
glected to pay principle and and interest when 
money was cheap. That was the time when 
thoughtful men declared their independence be 
getting out of debt. We are sorry to say that a 
number of hard-working farmers are deep in debt 
and are losing their homes and their good names. 
It is a sad state of things for themselves, their cred- 
itors, and their friends. We do not write in a fault- 
finding spirit; but when we see so many of our 
brother farmers ruined by debt and extravagance, 
it should be a warning to us all to be more careful 
in future. If we cultivate contentment we can 
live happy, noble lives without giving a mortgage 
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an oar homes and hearts. Some good old home- 
steads have been thrown away for very vanity. 
The laws of fashion to those who yield themselves 
slaves to its power seems to be more despottic than 
the laws and taxes of old King George. We are 
under no obligations to follow the fashions of Lon- 
don or New York ; bat we are under obligations to 
follow the good old-fashioned ten commandments, 
and owe no man anything but love. There is no 
merit in wearing expensive finery; any fool can go 
down with the current. It requires a good deal of 
moral courage to be laughed at for wearing a hat 
behiud the style or an old coat that had done good 
service for ten years. Let them call us old fogy 
farmers. We can buy a good, new hat any day with 
honest money, but we can never buy a good moral 
character', and fine clothing will never cover up 
dishonor. Let us prove ourselves worthy of the 
title of Honest Farmers. 



SUCCESSFUL FARMERS. 



JJOES farming pay? Does anything but farming 
1T1 pay? Is it not the source of all individual 
TJ wealth ; the foundation of our national pros- 
*X perity 8 It is true farmers do not as a general 
thing get large salaries ; not many of them are 
millionaires ; wealth does not come in upon them 
like water into a leaky boat. They generally give 
an equivalent for what they get, and learn the real 
value of a dollar by the amount of labor they give 
in acquiring it. Sometimes the tide of events turns 
in their favor. Like men in other occupations, we 
hear most about the rich and successful. Real suc- 
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cess and true manhood are not to be measured by 
the amount of wealth that one acquires. We like 
rich men beet who are rich in good worka ; whose 
wealth is overshadowed by wealth of heart. But 
very often those who roll in wealth are not kind 
and true; the best spokes in their wheels of for- 
tune, are spokes of greed and selfishness. Every 
person who produces more than he consumes, who 
is self-sustaining, honest, and industrious, is suc- 
cessful in the best sense of the term. It is far 
better to leave a treasure of kind thoughts, right- 
eous actions, and hallowed memories, than to leave 
a million of dollars if they were acquired by tak- 
ing a mean advantage of the generous and unsus- 
iecting, who disdain to exchange honor for wealth, 
len that amass fabulous fortunes rapidly, by cheat- 
ing better men than themselves, are not good men 
to set before our young farmers as examples. It is 
better for all when a million of men gain a dollar 
each, by productive industry on the farm, at the 
loom , or the anvil, than that one reckless, fortunate 
adventurer should become a millionaire. The 
greatest good comes to the greatest number, when 
great numbers are moderately successful. We are 
so anxious to do great things, that the plain duties 
of every-day life are apt to be neglected. A farm 
well managed, a virtuous life, a happy family and 
a comfortable home, are honors and sucess enough. 
True, lasting, and real success is enjoyed where a 
class of men like farmers do well in the aggregate 
and during their whole lives. The great majority 
of farmers, by living lives of industry and econo- 
my, are safe and solvent, and never need a bank- 
rupt law to protect them. When periods of com- 
mercial disaster sweep over the land, and mercantile 
establishments and business men go down like 
reeds before the blast, farmers stand like apple 
trees in their orchards, shaking down fruit durine 
all the storm, and gaining strength of root and 
vigor of fibre, while battling with the breeze. 
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LIFE ON THE FARM. 

THE POETRY OP FARMING. 



| HE best time for the farmer to visit his friends 
and rejoice with them, is after the corn is 

) planted, in the balmy days of May, when na- 
. ture never fails to come with a wealth of 
bloom and beauty to every rural home : earth is 
never so Eden-like, the sky is never more beauti- 
fully blue, the breeze never comes more invigor- 
atingly to revive the weak and make the weary 
glad, the bonnie birds never sing sweeter, the fields 
and the forests and the clear winding streams never 
bring grander foretastes of a future life and fairer 
flowers, where no storms come and tfie sun will no 
more go down. 

Sometimes, in hours of sadness, we tell kind 
friends of our trials, to get their sympathy ; but 
there is enough of sorrow already. And when one 
has what the young people call " a splendid time " 
and a surplus of joy, he likes to give a share of 
that joy to all within his influence — like a rich 
man, who has more gold than he can use, dividing 
it with others to make them glad. 

In going from Ypsilanti to Detroit, and through 
the towns of Royal Oak, Troy, and Birmingham, 
in Oakland county, the fields were so beautiful and 
our farmer friends so kind, that we would like to 
give all our friends (and our enemies too) a share 
of our pleasure j so that they may all rejoice that 
even this sin-stained earth has so much gladness to 
give. The sun rose in unclouded splendor, bathing 
all the green fields and the wide-Bpreading forests 
in floods of golden light, as we gathered round the 
breakfast-table, grateful for new mercies every 
morning. The soil of Royal Oak is rather light, 
but the land grew richer and the streams clearer 
in the town oi Troy. In passing a fine rural home 
we found the owner burning brush beside the road. 
He said it would be unfriendly to pass by without 
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paying Mm a viait; so we called, and it did a 
farmer's heart good to see his fine out- buildings, 
his horses, and fertile fields. After being intro- 
duced to his family, we seemed to be a mutual 
benefit to each other ; and a bonnie lassie played 
ft sweet tune on a Grand piano, whose music 
seemed in concert with that of the song-birds 
among the fragrant bloom of the door-yard trees. 

After driving farther on, we called at another fine 
tann, where the farmer's wife was right glad to see 
her mother ; and with the good man of the house 
we went over part of the farm and a good vineyard. 

Then, passing through the streets of Birming- 
ham, and turning In at another farm-gate, we got 
a kindly welcome and a grand dinner. There was 
no triumphal arch erected over us in our march 
through the town, no cannon boomed as we passed 
the Soldiers' Monument. But the vernal breeze 
strewed apple-blossoms all along our pathway ; the 
bobolink met us with a fresh flood of melody by 
every winding rill and flowery meadow ; the very 
peacocks spread their tails in honor of our arrival, 
and strutted in gorgeous beauty in the line of 
march, so as to give Brilliancy to our grand ova- 
tion, past the overflowing well and the meeting of 
the waters, in the pleasant town of Birmingham. 

Let no one say the farmer leads a humdrum life, 
and the days of romance and poetry are passed, 
after this. 



FARMERS' BOYS. 



■HEN hoys leave the farm with the impression 

j they can live easier and better lives at some 

I other business than forming, no one can 

blame them for selling their labor to the 

best advantage. The few business men who make 
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a fortune and life 1 in splendor is enough to turn 
their hopeful young heads away from hard work 
and slow returns on the old farm home. Every 
successful business man is talked about from Van- 
derbilt down to the tin peddler, when he has plenty 
of tin. But very little is said about the ninety in 
every hundred of business men who go rushing 
down through bankruptcy like white beans through 
a hole in a rotten bag. When boys and young men 
go in debt and into a business, they do not under- 
stand the chances are all against them. A good 
moral character is a far higher attainment than 
great riches, gained by doubtful expedients, that 
sooner or later will have to be left behind, as they 
form no part of the life that exists forever. Some 
good writers, who do not seem to be conversant 
with what they aire- writing about, tell ub the boys 
leave the farm because they are overworked and 
harshly used by their parents. 

It is unkind and unjust to blame farmers for 
causing the boys to leave the farm, when almost 
every one of them providei better food and rai- 
ment, and a more comfortable home, and gives the 
rising* generation a far better education than they 
ever received themselves. If our city friends have 
any tears to shed, do not waste them on the farm- 
er's boys, but rather lament for the boys who never 
plowed the green fields when the balmy breeze of 
morn came sweet through acres of orchard bloom. 
One of the reasons the boys leave the farm, ib be- 
cause the public speakers do not tell them to 
buckle down bravely to honest work and have a 
clear conscience and a clean record, and never beg 
for office or cringe for favors, or be a pauper on 
any private individual or public institution. They 
like better to cajole the boys and tell them this is 
a "' free country," and all the great men are needed 
at the top, and there is a fine chance for every boy 
in America to be chosen President, and the young 
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Presidents begin to think they are too smart to hoe 
potatoes and com on the old farm. 

Now farming is wonderfully well adapted for 
great, as well as small men. A man with only 
one, or even half a talent can live a virtuous, hap- 
py life on a farm. If one has uncommon abilities 
he can farm uncommonly well and do an uncom- 
mon amount of good. And there is no man too 
good or great to be a farmer, and as no one is suf- 
fering for the want of a President, it is well to 
keep on plowing ; and that some plowman were 
so good that the mantle of inspiration might fall 
on his shoulders! 



THE HOPE OF AMERICA. 



fOME good minister said that " next " to the 
Christian religion the farmers were the hope 
of America. Like the great law-givers in 
Lansing and Washington, we would like to 
strike out the word "next" and have the amend- 
ment read " The Christian religion and the farmers 
are the hope of America." If "God made the 
country and man made the town," the country 
should be the best place for the Christian religion 
to exert its influence over this whole continent of 
ours. When the farmers are more numerous than 
those devoted to all other callings combined, and 
engaged in the first and best occupation, they 
should honor their calling and be first in every 
good word and work ; the smaller tribes of good 
people coining " next." The mountains of Amer- 
ica and the "hill from whence cometh our help " 
are just as sacred to devotion, and the effectual, 
fervent prayers of righteous men, as the mountains 
and hills of Palestine. 
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There is no better place to raise healthy, up- 
right, noble men and women, patriots and presi- 
dents, missionaries and ministers, than in the sweet, 
rural homes of this great and goodly land. The 
ministers hold great meetings, and have what they 
call a good time to wake up latent enthusiasm 
deep down in their hearts; and it is no wonder 
that they come home to instruct the farmer "next" 
to them, when he has only been reading the papers 
and plodding away in the corn-fields while they 
were gone. 

Now, we do not want the farmers to lag behind ; 
let them covet the best gifts and come up to the 
front with the power of numbers, sound minds in 
sound bodies, and the clear common-sense that 
they learn in the school of nature, and in quiet, 
peaceful hours in the pages of inspiration. It is 
not so much the amount of culture and learning a 
man has in his memory as it is the amount of in- 
tegrity and Christian virtue he has in his heart, 
that makes a man a power for good. W. L. 



A BATTLE ON THE FAmj. 



IE are like to envy the men who go around 
1 the country lecturing, when they get fifty or 
I a hundred dollars for speaking an hour or so 
WK after supper. No wonder so many are will- 
ing to speak, those who buy tickets get nothing for 
barkening, and very often they get tired out before 
the speaker. 

We have been delivering a course of free lec- 
tures to the rising generation on a very important 
subject that has been entirely neglected Dy the 
well paid public speakers. But no one buys tick- 
ets when we lecture. No baskets of flowers comes 
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by way of encouragement. No '' tremendious 
cheers " rings in our ears to stimulate .our latest 
powers of oratory. 

No wonder potatoes are a dollar a bushel when 
bo many are willing to speak and so few willing to 
fight -the potato bugs. After the free lecture we 
send down the youngsters with brooms and old tin 
pans, to act as skirmishers on the field of battle all 
along the line, when all the hill tops are swarming 
with a hostile array of red qoats from the land of 
Colorado. 

And then we lead the charge with the stern 
veterans and grim warriors, marching down be- 
tween the raws in battles stern ■magnificient array. 
Armed with a sprinkling can and a pound of Sam- 
son's strong Fans green, we open our masked bat- 
tress on the destroying army so that there may be 
no potato famin among the poor or the .rich in days 
to come. The vile crawling imps that every farmer 
detests, seems to be in league with the powers of 
darkness, for they are always jgoing .about seeking 
whose potatoes they may devor, therefore, every 
one who haB the nation's welfaee at heart, should 
take an interest in this welfare. 

We fight the destroying army with as much 
chivalry and valor as the trumpeter of the new 
Netherlands who playhd such an awful tune on the 
heads of his enemies with the root of a young oak 
tree. If any one -thinks potatoes are dear .let them 
fight the hugs and bivouac on the potato field, -till 
the cellar is well .filled- 

O, the wild charge we made I 
Thousands in the dust were laid. 
But still onward came tbe Bug brigade, 
In legions unnumbered. 

Jf ony one-should ask " what was the battle all 
about," we would say itwas all about saving enough 
of potatoes for every ones dinner. If a battle is 
great in preparation to the .number of wicked ene- 
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roies left slain on the battle field, then ours was a 
glorious victory. 

The greatest amount of good that can be at- 
tained with the smallest loss of human life is the 
true way to judge of the real importance and 
glory of a battle. Looking at war in its proper 
light, any one can see the importance of this great 
sanguinary engagement. There were no valuable 
lives lost, and no war debt incurred. The robbers, 
the thieves, and the bandits were the sole sufferers 
in all this glorious war. 

If any one is inclined to speak lightly of our 
battle among the potatoes, we would remind them 
that we did not fight because we had to pay taxes, 
but to produce food for the hungry, bo that the 
poor may have peace and plenty, and not be ap- 
pressed by the big bugs, or the little ones either. 



SABBAT FI ON THE FARM. 



I HERE is something very beautiful and sug- 
1 gestive of a glorious immortality in seeing the 
; rising sun gleaming through the forest boughs 
w and on all the dewy fields on a serene Sabbath 
morning. If mental wealth is better than mater- 
ial riches then we loose something of real value in 
failing to be up in time to receive the inspiration 
of the summer morning, and the ever beautiful 

§ lories of the dawn. We have often been as much 
enented by reading a chapter on the pages of na- 
ture, as a chapter in the Bible, they are by one and 
the same author, No skeptic or materialist can 
throw the shadow of a doubt on the magnificence 
and unfailing grandeur of the pages of the book of 
nature that surrounds every man with some degree 
of light and life and joy. But there is some work 
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to be done every Sabbath on the farm, the cows 
have to be milked, and the horses have to be 
taken care of. Farmers are supposed to " look 
well to the state of their flocks and beards," as we 
never hear our good friends the ministers preach 
from that text. 

The Sabbath bell rings out on the quiet morn- 
ing air for miles into the country. Walking to the 
house of God in company is the cheapest and safest 
way to all those who are able, and every one in good 
health ought to be able to walk at least a Sabbath- 
day's journey like the good men of old. We hear 
a good sermon in the great congregation, the wor- 
shipers do not look like total depravity, but rather 
as if they were " made a little lower than angels 
and crowned with glory and honor." After church 
is out there comes a brave lady marching with her 
little ones in the noon heat " half a league on- 
ward " to the Sabbath school, as true a nero, a 
fighting a nobler battle than those who meet on the 
field of carnage and blood. A dweller by the way 
side who used to take a " wee drap " is walking 
with the church goers with a red ribbon on his 
coat, and a new lustre in his eye, and a glow on 
his cheek that makes it a pleasure to meet him. 
His better half who is of the Irish persuasion has 
gone from home and locked him out, he pushes at 
the door and tries to raise a window. After a 
brave effort he succeeds, as the heels of the head 
of the house were last seen disappearing in through 
a back window. After dinner comes a good time 
to read books and papers, if there were no bum- 
blebees. But the bees never heard of the fourth 
commandment, and here comes a big swarm a 
humming " A'dorlin we delight " as the Ettrick 
Shepherd would say. There is no ringing of big 
cow bells or rattling of old tin pans, they are hived 
carefully and thankfully when they behave well 
and don't sting. Very soon the cows have to be 
brought up and milked, when the song birds are 
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singing their evening hymn, as the orb of day is 
sinking in the west, and so ends another Eden 
like day as we commit ourselves into the care of 
Him who slumbers not nor sleeps. 



THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 



fHE men who plow their own land, and sow the 
good seed and reap the golden grain for the 
benefit of their families and all who are sus- 
j tained by the productions of the fields, are the 
true members of the legal profession. Everything 
connected with their profession is legal, manly and 
upright, conductive to the well-being and comfort 
of all men within their influence and detrimental 
to none. The other class of men claiming to belong 
to the legal profession, sometimes gain their bread 
and honor by trying to make illegal things legal. 
They are the wbjppers-in of society, who keep the 
rascals in line ; and as long as men deal unjustly 
and illegally with each other, they are needed to 
be a terror to evil doers and a praise to those who 
do well. 

The farmer who keeps the laws, and sustains 
himself and others by manly labor, set a better ex- 
ample, and does more to strengthen legal enact- 
ment, than either those who make the laws, or 
try to patch them up after they are broken; he 
keeps up the fences and barriers between right 
and wrong, and makes life and property safe and 
taxes light. It is not the rich men we have to 
dread ; it is those who break the laws — the rascals, 
the drunkards and the dishonest — who are the 
greatest burdens on humanity. Farmers do not 
need to make stump speeches, or shout about sav- 
ing the country ; but they dig out the stumps and 
grow good wheat where they stood, and save the 
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country by legal work and fair play. No one has 
to pay exorbitant fees to sustain them. If a seeker 
after truth wants information, no farmer puts a 
tax on knowledge, or charges ten bushels of wheat 
for some good advice. 

There is a fine chance for legal labor, plain 
living, and high thinking, on every farm, and no 
humble or poor man is excluded; there is plenty 
of room at the bottom for us all on this great con- 
tinent of ours, and the men at the bottom are 
safest, and often do the most good ; as long as the 
foundation is solid, the building is safe if there are 
a few bricks loose at the top. The men at the top, 
in all the great and learned professions, and the 
advanced thinkers, the statesmen and the poets, 
have done a great deal for the elevation of man- 
kind. 

But the farmers are the reserve force, who 
come up to, sustain the right in every emergency: 
the great majority who belong to the best legal 
profession, working in harmony with the laws of 
nature, in all ages and all lands, who, by selfsus- 
taining productive labor are able to leave a legal 
legacy of rural homes, productive fields, wheat and 
corn, and bread and butter, to the great human 
family, when they plow and reap the fertile fields 
no more, and leave their homes on earth for a 
home in the better land. 



A BROAD SWATH CHRISTIAN. 



I HEN the vernal bloom of spring fades and 
1 the fervid heat of summer comes, those who 
| are wealthy and prosperous think they are 
t . v entitled to a summer's vacation. It would 
be well if all classes of the sons of toil, aa well as 
those who are paid large salaries, could have a va- 
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cation, and then return to their daily duties health- 
ier and stronger and better fitted to bear the bur- 
den of life manfully. Some go to Europe, othera 
to the sounding sea, and the White Mountains. 
They may have what they call a good time when 
they " sit down to eat and drink and ri3e up to 
play " but they do not do as much good as the 
farmer who works willingly with hands, so that 
there may be abundance of daily bread and grate- 
ful hearts to enjoy it. Some of the ministers who 
do not get very big salaries do not need to stop 
preaching or shut up the church in the warm 
weather. Our friend, John Miller,found it so, him 
and his familv were busy in- the harvest field. 
When a well dressed man drove up to his house, 
who proved to he the minister, our friend was 
somewhat disappointed that his pastor had come 
to visit him when all hands were busy in the har- 
vest field. But the minister read the farmer's 
countenance as easy as he could read a page of 
Greek, and he just hung his black coat on the gate 
post, and took the cradle in his hand and went 
swinging down the wheat field, cutting a good 
wide clean swath that rejoiced the heart of the 
weary farmer, who believes that the broad swath 
party were far better than the broad church party. 

It was all that two of the boys could do to rake 
and bind and keep up, and they did it with a will 
when they saw the minister go sailing down the 
field of Mediterranean wheat, like a ship from 
Tarshish. A man who could lift up his voice in 
the great congregation and pray for the bread of 
life, and for the bread which perisheth, and then 
work so well in the harvest field, commended him- 
self to their young hearts. It was the best illus- 
tration of faith and good works they had ever 
thought of. 

The boys very often forget what the minister 
Bays on Sabbath, but they will not be so likely to 
fore-et the man who worked with them on the fcar- 
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vest field. He entered into their labors and shared 
their tools with them, he came with a double 
errand and brought a double blessing with him, to 
secure a literal and a spiritual harvest. He came 
to help at the harvest home, and to prepare the 
harvesters for being gathered into a home of un- 
faiding felocity. 

SHEEP SHEADING 



1TARMERS sometimes have sheep shearing fes- 
Jr tivals, and, it seems to have been the custom 
II long ago, for we read of a great farmer who 
J had 3,000 sheep on Mount Carmal and had a 
feast like the feast of a king at sheep shearing. 
Some big farmers in modern times have a feast 
like the feast of a king at their sheep shearing fes- 
tivals. And even the small farmers who only nave 
a " few sheep in the wilderness " feast in glee and 
gratitude at the sheep shearing when all hands are 
busy, and all the rose bushes in the door yard 
blooming in fragrance, and the robins singing solos 
in the apple trees over " the sturdy boy glorying 
in his might and holding by the twisted horns the 
indignant ram." 

At one of our sheep shearing festivals the 
whole country was suffering from a protracted 
drouth, it was very warm and dry, the sheep were 
penned in the barn and all the big doors open so as 
to get a current of air. " The sheep before the 
shearers were dumb." 

And we could hear the clipping of the shears 
as one after another of the whole fleeces was rolled 
off on the barn floor. When some young sheep 
were being shorn, they were apt to give some sud- 
den and desperate kicks, and the hasty-words that 
were said were far from being_ a wise reproof fall- 
ing on an obedient ear. While engaged tying up 
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the wool, a welcome shower began to patter on the 
roof and drip off the eaves. Our good neighbor, 
Mr. Finley, after shearing a sheep did not go to 
the pen for another, but walked thougtfully to the 
back barn door where the refreshing rain was fall- 
ing on the forest trees, the wheat fields, and the 
green pastures, and looking up among the rain 
drops that were falling so gently he said, "Thank 
the Lord for this and every ottier blessing." We 
liked his sincere heartfelt prayer. Ministers, and 
those who attend prayer meetings, pray that they 
may be able to exercise gratitude. But here was 
a farmer who laid down his sheep shears and 
prayed from an overflowing sense of gratitude 
when we had showers of blessings. And a feast 
that was good enough for the kings we read of in 
history. _ 

A BRAVE SOLDIER. 



,NE cold winter's morning a young fanner did 
all his chores, and after breakfast he went 
away to the woods with the gun on his shoulder 
on a hunting expedition, and had very poor 
success. There were no fox squirrels barking and 
waving their tails in defiance on the tree-tops. 
There was turkey tracks on the snow, but not tur- 
kies. A few rabbits bounded past at the rate of 
two-forty unscathed by shot or bullet. The great 
forest trees broke the force of the bleak winter 
blasts, and in the shelter of the woods our young 
hunter found a returned soldier cutting cord-wood 
with one hand. Here was one of the bravest of 
the brave; he gave one hand for his country and 

food government, and was providing for those of 
is own house with the arm that was left. He 
made no complaint regarding the ingratitude of 
the republic ; he asked no easy place ; he begged 
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no bitter bread from realms his valor saved. We 
received a silent reproof from this brave man for 
our discontent, that was more convincing than a 
reproof uttered in words. Think of it you men 
who say the world owes you a living, because you 
have hard luck. 

Did not this one-armed soldier have hard luck, 
yet he seemed to think he owed the world some 
good honest industry. All yon brawny men, with 
both arms swinging at your shoulders, who want to 
borrow and beg and be boosted and helped and 
carried through the world on other men's backs, 
don't forget the brave soldier who swung the steel 
single-handed in the forests of Pittsfield. 

A great many double-handed men would rather 
whine for help than chop cord-wood in the forest 
when the cold snow is drifting around them "twice 
bolted by the northern blast. ' But this man was 
willing to work ; after loosing an arm righting to 
free the freedmen he was willing to help the freed- 
men with the arm that was left. The silent march 
of this single soldier from his humble home to the 
field of his honest labor was the march of a true 
hero. He expected no honor, promotion or wealth, 
from his fellow-men. But we honor him as a 
brave, true warrior, fighting life's battle with one 
hand against poverty and want, and coming off 
conquorer in the conflict. 



A HAPPY MAN. 



He degree of human happiness is not in pro- 
portion to the wealth that we acquire in this 
; or other lands. So many are willing to occupy 
, places of honor and get large salaries that there 
are not enough to work the farms well and be sat- 
isfied with fair day's wages for a fair day's work. 
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Our public speakers and editors tell us this is a 
great country, and that is all very true ; but a 
great country will not make us great unless we 
work. It does not take much to make virtuous, 
contented people happy. We once heard a good 
minister tell the school children at a picnic that 
one of the boys might be the President, and one 
of the girls the President's wife. We only need 
one President, and it would be better to tell the 
boys that there is only one chance in fifty million 
that any one of them will ever be the President, 
and that far more than forty-nine million of those 
who expect great things wiil never be needed for a 
President. What we need is fifty millions of hon- 
est men and happy farmers presiding over homes 
of their own. 

When a person has a contented mind he does 
not need wealth, splendor and high position to 
make him happy. Farmers would be happier if 
there were more plain-dressed workers, and fewer 
white-fingered agents and bummers bothering them 
trying to sell books and pictures and pills. We 
found a happy man lately, he came to the house 
in a rain-storm and had no clap-traps to sell, and 
he wanted to borrow a dollar, and would work for 
it the first good day, (and he kept his word). 

We loaned him the dollar and the good wife 
give him a jug of butter-milk, and he was grateful 
and happy — the happiest man we have seen for 
many a day. Some men would not have been as 
happy if they had got a check on the bank for $10 
or $500 a year. 

This happy man had a good war record, he dug 
more ditches and trenches than Little Mc. He 
fought a braver battle for freedom and the north 
than John Fitz Porter. Don't forget this happy 
man, let us hear no more whining and begging and 
howling about hard luck. Keep it before the peo- 
ple that a dollar and a jug of butter-milk is all that 
is needed to make a man happy. 
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THE FREEDMAN. 



jlNDUSTRIOUS men are sometimes called on 
jl to help the Freedmen, when it would be a far 
jl better way to teach the Freedmen to help them- 
J selves. We believe that every man who is 
strong and well can sustain himself in this great 
country of cheap land and abundance, whether his 
skin is white or black. The best kind of freedom 
is for every man to be free from debt and obliga- 
. tions, and be a helper rather than a burden on hu- 
manity. If we send anything to the Freedmen it 
should be axes, spades and hoes, to encourage them 
to work and sustain themselves honestly. They 
are just as able to work for their daily bread as any 
other class of men. They can chop and dig and 
hoe just as well as the men and women who send 
them teachers and spelling books. The whole land 
is before them, there is plenty of work and bread 
for all who are not slaves to whisky, tobacco and 
laziness. White, red and black men have all the 
freedom there is to plow their own land and eat 
their own bread. 

There has been nobody in the house of bond- 
age for over twelve years ; every man gets every 
dollar he works for, and it is honorable to work 
and dishonorable not to work. It is the idle and 
the shiftless who get into mischief and violate the 
laws who disgrace themselves and are always hun- 
gry for help. 

"We reap what we sow and are awarded accord- 
ing to our' works. The wages of idleness and lazi- 
ness are hunger and rags, and honest industry pays 
in peace and plenty. 

We have no ill-will at colored men. The best 
worker and the best natured man we had in the 
harvest field for two years was a colored man. 
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When we were scarce of help in harvest we met 
in by chance and told him we needed a man, and 
he did not stop to talk about big wages, but just 
jumped into the wagon and shouted "I'm your 
huckleberry." He did well ; we all liked him , 
and he saved his wages to pay for a house in De- 
troit, and did not want any white man to buy spell- 
ing books for him. 



J HEN we pass an image standing before a 
tobacco store, and see a crowd of men rais- 
ing a cloud of smoke within the dingy 
building, it often reminds us of a heathen 
te"mple. They are far more numerous, if they are 
not as useless and dirty, as the joss-houses of the 
Chinese. And when those whom we call the hea- 
then Chinese come to great, free, Christian Amer- 
ica, and see far more images and idols in connec- 
tion with the tobacco-houses than houses of wor- 
ship, could we blame them if they turn on their 
accusers and say, " These be thy gods, young 
America,'' where you burn incense to a worthless 
weed, and sacrifice your health and your wealth to 
the great modern Moloch, tobacco. If the ancients 
threw their offspring into the arms of the fiery god 
to appease his wrath, we are more humane in this 
enlightened age : we only throw away our chil- 
dren's bread, and our time and wages, into the 
tobacco temple. We are told some very good men 
smoke and eat tobacco, and that is all true. So 
much the worse for the vile, deluding weed. If 
only a few of the outcasts of the earth carried 
matches in their pockets and fire in their mouths, 
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we could send them to Jackson for safe-keep- 

But we want to save our good friends, especially 
our young men, from this strange delusion. Every 
young man who begins to smoke and use tobacco, 
begins to sell his freedom of body and mind to a 
dirty, expensive habit, and goes voluntarily into 
slavery to a narcotic weed ; and unless he makes 
a desperate effort to overcome an acquired, unnat- 
ural appetite, he will be in bondage all his life to 
a vile weed that no beast will eat. No person is 
richer or purer or happier by using tobacco in any 
form. It blights and taints and injures both saint 
and sinner. As long as we spend more for with- 
ered leaves, smoke and dirt than we do for daily 
bread, we should be very cautious when talking 
about the dark ages. The age is dark enough now, 
when so many are willing to sacrifice their time 
and their buildings, their wealth and their health, 
for the sake of living under a dark cloud of ful- 
some tobacco smoke. Many a poor man, who 
keeps howling about hard times and poverty, has 
chewed enough of tobacco to purchase a small 
farm, and thousands of others who make a good 
deal of blowing about temperance and reform, 
have blown away a house and lot in cigar smoke. 
Clean, untainted people have a right to breathe a 

Eure atmosphere, that foul blowers should be 
ound to respect. It is said we have it in our 
power to walk the streets with a smile on our face 
and kind words on our lips, and be the means of 
diffusing joy and gladness like a band of music. 
If we could all do that, it would be far better than 
going down the street like a walking pestilence, 
spreading smoke and fire and dirt in the pathway 
of decent, clean people. 

How many will hearken to good advice, and 
emancipate themselves from tobacco slavery ! 
How many will smoke their last cigar now, and 
bury the tobacco-box forever ? 
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EAY YOUR DEBT. 



IE have a dim recollection of reading a story 
1 in Chambers' Journal long ago, and far away 
. in bonnie Scotland, about a man that sailed 
away to a foreign land before he settled with 
hfs creditors. And his conscience troubled him on 
the rolling deep. And before he landed a flock of 
strange birds flew over the staunch ship, and 
screamed " Pay your debt." They made a strange 
noise, at any rate, that sounded like a warning to 
the runaway traveler, who became sick in a for- 
eign land, and was glad to return to his native 
home, where he worked hard and made honorable 

Eayments, and was no more annoyed with the 
irds flying over his head and screaming " Pay 
your debt." 

If we could import some of these birds that 
sing " pay your debt," they might help the spar- 
rows to destroy the worms, and utter notes of 
warning to deter debtors, defaulters and abscond- 
ers from running away with their ill gotten gain. 
They would never change their tune nor show the 
white feather, and would always speak out on the 
side of truth and justice, on a salary of a few 
grains of corn. 

We have the Whip-poor-will and Bob White. 
If we had the other bird piping " Pay your debt " 
we would have a splendid trio of melody and mor- 
ality, to warn those who live beyond their income 
and bring them back to the paths of virtue. 

No trust and last sales are getting to be an old 
story. Debtors get used to such things. But if 
business men had birds singing " Pay your debt " 
over the counter, it might save some lawyers' fees 
and be a sweet way of bringing debtors to terms. 
We might turn the songs of some of our own birds 
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to good account, if the bird that sings " Pay your 

debt " proves to be a myth. 

Irving tells ub that the Bobolink rivals the Eu- 
ropean Lark in melody. Ever since reading that 
statement, he seems to sing clearer and sweeter to 
us. Go out to the green fields in the bonnie sum- 
mer days, when the Bouth wind blows softly, in the 
balmy days of leafy June, when Bobolink is sing- 
ing and swinging on the wild-flowers, and making 
heaven's blue concave vocal with his lays. With 
the help of a little imagination you can almost 
hear him sing: 

Chink ! Chink ! Pay the chink ! 
Don't buy till you think ; 
Pay before you wink. 
Buy no tobacco nor drink. 
Give no notes in ink, 
Leat your credit sink. 
Sing like Bobolink 
When your dollars clink. 



FLAILS AND THRASHING MACHINES. 



IHEN we commenced farming in Michigan 
1 over forty years ago, the grain was mostly 
I threshed with the flail. That was the good 
„ „ old orthodox way established in former gen- 
erations. You could hear the scream of the blue- 
jay, the peep of the chickadee, and the thump, 
thump, of the flail every clear winter morning. 
Farmers were satisfied with plain living and hard 
work in those days ; and if good health is nine- 
blessf 



tenths of all the blessings we enjoy, they had good 
cause to rejoice— for they needed no stomach bit- 
ters or tonics or patent pills to brace them up 
They sent no appeal to Lansing for money to build 
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a gymnasium. The big, heavy flail flying around 
a fellow's head in the pure, cold atmosphere, and 
the old, rattling fanning-mill, were all the gymna- 
sium and dumb-bells they needed. Some of the 
farmers* boys who could say 



bade farewell to the flail, and we reversed the Bi- 
ble plan, using horses instead of oxen to tread out 
' the wheat. Part of the old law was kept : for no 
horse was " muzzled," and when young horses were 
hard to manage, it did them good to take a turn on 
the treadmill. 

The next innovation was the thrashing-machine. 
An active man carried his machine oh two wagons, 
and thrashed for a whole neighborhood,the thrasher 
finding four horses and the farmer six. One of the 
thrashers feeds the machine (not with bread and 
butter, little boy, but with wheat sheaves), pushing 
them into a revolving cylinder armed with spikes ; 
another thrasher stands on the centre of the horse- 
power with a long whip, and drives the ten horses 
around the ring ; the third thrasher keeps the belts, 
wheels, and the separator in order. The farmer 
requires about three men to pitch sheaves, three to 
build the strawstack, one to cut bands, and one to 
carry grain from the separator to the granary. 
From two to five hundred bushels is a fair day's 
work, at three or four cents per bushel. The 
thrashers are a jovial, hard-working class of men, 
and sometimes use rather strong language. Once, 
when some very rude fellows were bragging about 
their machine, we had a colored man working for 
us who said, after they went away, that they had a 
good machine, but it took a great deal of greasing 
and cursing to make it go. 

We were surprised to see our thrasher coming 
up the lane this fall with a traction (or self-pro- 
pelling) engine, with the separator and water tank 
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attached to it. They now only need one team, to 
draw water, and they drive the team ahead of the 
engine to guide it. We commenced work in the 
morning with twelve men, and the rain falling like 
a wee deluge. After thrashing half a bushel, the 
workers adjourned into the barn in a better mood 
than the writer; and if "a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine," the barn was better than a drug- 
store to the merry boys that awful wet day. The 
good neighbors all came back the first good day, 
and we run through 240 bushels by noon. The en- 
gine of ten-horse power was much better than ten 
horses to drive the thrashing machine, but failed 
to propel itself out of the deep mud, the wheels 
only sliding round. One cautious farmer stood at 
a respectful distance during the contention between 
steam and mud, and was glad to see the engine at 
length start all right, and with flying colors, the 
steam-whistle blowing a victorious blast till the 
thrashers were lost in a cloud of coal and tobacco 
smoke. 



SUMMER HABITS IN THE COUNTRY. 

fHIS is a wet day on the farm, and we have 
been enjoying a rest, and reading about Sum- 
mer Habits in The Evangelist., and they are far 
j from being like summer habits in the country. 
It sounds strange to a farmer, especially to those 
who are young, to be told that summer issues a 
general invitation to everybody to rest, to recreate, 
to revel in the luxury of life and be glad. Out in 
the country Summer issues a general invitation to 
for every member of the farmer's family to work 
willingly with their hands, " and provide things 
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honest in the sight of all men, and have something 
to give to those who need help." Duty conies be- 
fore pleasure. It is more manly and honorable to 
produce wealth and sustain lire than it is merely 
to consume what careful workers have produced. 
The men and women who prefer to work for the 

Eurpose of ministering unto others rather than 
ave others minister unto them, are the true upper 
classes as long as they are able and willing to min- 
ister to the material, the moral, and the intellec- 
tual well-being of all who come within their influ- 

Farmers can enjoy the beauty and glory of the 
world, and revel in the luxury of doing good with- 
out going from home. Summer habits in the coun- 
try are not very costly. They don't shock the 
economies. It does not take much to make rural 
life true and peaceful. The ties of friendship are 
as friendly as ever in the little patch of country 
where we live. Riches and honor are all the bet- 
ter to those who do not need to run after them, and 
home friendship is always reliable. Let me give 
your readers a statement of country friendship and 
old neighborly relations in every-day life. In tak- 
ing a load of wheat to market last week, the rain 
had washed such big holes in a steep hill that it 
was almost impassable. A kindly neighbor who 
lives on the top of the hill saw we were in a "fix," 
and without being asked brought down his power- 
ful dapple grays and double teams with us ; and 
we all went up that steep, savage hill rejoicing. 
There was nothing to pay, and he seemed real glad 
he could befriend us. 

The country churches generally are best filled 
in Summer. Farmers bear the burden and heat 
of the day manfully, and do not desert their posts 
in the warm weather, If cultured and refined 
city people think it is too hard work to attend 
church on a warm Sabbath day, it does not seem 
so to a Christian farmer. It is so much easier to go 
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to church than it is to work in the harvest-field, 
that it is always a rest to him. The sun rises beau- 
tiful and serene on the Sabbath mornings before 
five o'clock. There is plenty of time to milk the 
cows and read good books and papers, and offer up 
a prayer to the God of nature and the Bible, be- 
fore church time. It is pleasant either walking or 
driving to the house of prayer when the roadsides 
are fragrant with white clover and the wheat fields 
waving in the wind. Sitting an hour or two during 
preaching, prayer, and praise seems to rest the 
farmer's Dody and refresh his mind ; and in the 
afternoon he can enjoy peaceful hours comn 
ing with nature and nature's God under the < 



SONG-BIRDS— BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 



writer in The Century says " When the Duke 
of Argyll, who is a lover of birds and a good 
ornithologist, was in this country, he got the 
impression that our song-birds were inferior 
to the British birds " ; and we believe his impres- 
sion was correct. 

We live in a grove of oak and apple-trees, and 
have cultivated the friendship of the oonnie birds ; 
and whether our American friends are pleased or 
not, we say it in all candor, after hearing " the 
robm at his best " for over forty years, that we 
never heard him sing as sweetly, and with the 
rapturous melody of the skylark, as when he rose 
over the banks of the Avon in bonnie Scotland in 
the glee of life's young day. 

The birds of America are more brilliant in 
color and beautiful in plumage than the British 
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birds : but they don't sing as well as the lark, the 
blackbird, and the mavis, when Tannahill heard 
them as the " plantin-taps were tinged wi' goud 
on yon burnside." Barnum said the American 
liked to be humbugged, and he humbugged them 
to make them happy. 

As long as we like to be told that America 
beats every other land in everything, we shall 
always find easy going men willing to flatter us 
for a consideration. It is a good thing for human- 
ity that the poets and the birds can sing in other 
lands just as well as in the land we live in. We 
admire Longfellow, and Whittier is our favorite 
poet, but neither of them ever sings with such rap- 
turous glee regarding the Hogg when they de- 
scribe the song of the lark as he soars up in the 
blue sky. 

We watch for the coming of the song-birds 
every Spring as those who watch for the morning. 
We have seen the robin as early as the middle of 
February; but the feathered minstrels generally 
come to Michigan to cheer us with their melody in 
the blustery month of March. The brown-thrush 
(generally called the brown-thrasher) comes next 
to the skylark, in our opinion, in sweetness of tone 
and variety of notes. He is a plain -looking bird, 
with a long tail, and generally builds his nest in a 
brush-heap. He seldom comes near the house, 
and very often " wastes his sweetness on the desert 
air." The cat-bird can sing nearly as well as the 
brown-thrush when he has a mind to, but when 
the berries get ripe he is such a greedy fellow that 
he seems to forget all his melody, and only syualls 
like a cat. The oriole is as sweet in song as he is 
beautiful in plumage. We have often been de- 
lighted in hearing him sing (full of glee and beauty) 
among the peach-blossoms ; and after an unusual 
burst of melody he seemed to take a peach-blos- 
som in place of a " trochee " to clear his throat 
for still higher notes, like some of our best modern 
■t 
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singers. The song-sparrow is a sweet, brave, little 

warbler. We sometimes hear him singing gaily in 
a snow-storm, when no other bird has the courage 
to give a peep. And the social robin makes our 
wee, rural home ring with melody every Summer ; 
but he never sings quite so sweetly as the laverock. 



THE BLUEBIRD'S NEST. 



IE farmers do not need to leave our homes, 
] and pay negro minstrels to give us grand 
I musical entertainments. The robins and 
the brown-threshers, the catbirds and the 
song- sparrows, come and give us free concerts, 
singing glees and quartettes in vocal harmony 
around our humble homes every Summer morn- 
ing, when all nature is so lavisn of her beauty. 
Every happy bird singing his hymn of praise at 
morn for the bare boon of existence, seems to re- 
prove the " lords of creation," who are apt to mur- 
mur even when they have all that heart could 
wish. 

A person would suppose that it is all joy and 
harmony among the birds, but there is injustice 
and rascality even among the songsters of the 
grove. May the dawn of universal justice, honor, 
and pure felicity, come to all earth's millions — 
man, beast, and bird ; but it has not quite arrived 
yet. 

We saw two bluebirds about to commence 
housekeeping in a hole in a fence-post. Wishing 
to aid them in their laudable business, we placed a 
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email box on the post. They took to the improve- 
ment at once, and commenced to furnish the parlor 
with straws and feathers and all the modern im- 
provements — as gay and glad a couple as ever sang 
with ecstasy on a Summer day. 

But alas for bright hopes and happy days ! A 
couple of rascally bluejays came and robbed the 
little nest. Three times the patient little blue- 
birds laid five bonnie blue eggs in their little vine- 
clad cottage on the grape trellis, and three times 
the cruel jays robbed them of their treasures. Now 
what shall we do with the blue-tailed wretches? 
The big hawks generally keep at a distance, and 
if we find them among the chickens, they soar 
away to the woods, as if they were ashamed of 
themselves ; but the jays are out-and-avowed ras- 
cals. These robbers of the sylvan wood are guided 
by the law of " Let them take who have the pow- 
er, and let them keep who can." They hold cau- 
cus meetings up in the cherry trees, and nominate 
themselves the governors among the birds by ac- 
clamation, without a dissenting voice. Every bon- 
nie bird that has a nest among the wild flowers or 
swinging on the forest boughs, has a fit of the blues 
when the jay screams out his harsh notes of defi- 
ance. The civil rights of the jovial blackbird, the 
dusky minstrels of the swamps, are never suspect- 
ed. The bluebird and the robin must look upon 
the treatment they receive at the claws of their 
common enemy, as the sum of all villanies. 

But retribution overtakes the wicked, even 
among the birds. A vigilant cat seized a suspected 
jay, and was seen carrying him down the cellar 
steps on a sultry day, so as to enjoy a cool repast. 
After being immured in the stone dungeon for a 
very short time the tame blackbird's mortal enemy 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law ; and all 
that was left of the bluejay marauder, were some 
beautiful feathers, that might have added lustre to 
a milliner's store. 
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LEADING AND FEEDING THE WORLD. 



THIS being the asylum for the oppressed of all 
nations under heaven, when we meet under 

; the shadow of the eagle's wing on the Fourth 
of July, we shall have to be careful what we 
say about leading and feeding the world. There 
seems to be no room, no work, no recompense for 
his labor, no bread and butter on this great conti- 
nent of ours for John Chinaman. When we teach 
him to read in the Christian's bible that " the 
meek shall inherit the earth," he will not under- 
stand why he should be disinherited. When Die 
missionaries from " the land of the free and the 
home of the brave " preach peace on earth and 
good will to men, he will not see why the men at 
the Golden Gate in the, land where " in God we 
trust " should meet him with brickbats instead of 
bibles. 

And now the farmers in wee Scotland are feed- 
ing great America with Scotch potatoes. They 
never shoot the landlords in Presbyterian Scot- 



land. They pay their rents and live in peace, 
""hey gang to the kirk on the Sabbath-day, and 
iiitt potatoes and bibles and ministers to great 



America. 

And it is rather doubtful if we lead the world 
in honesty. The editor of the Ypsilanti Sentinel 
tells us about a faithful dog that was sent off with 
his master's dinner, and after waiting a reasonable 
time, and his master failing to put in an appear- 
ance, the dog ate up the dinner himself. And the 
honest editor of the New York Independent gives 
us to understand that this is just the way we have 
used up that part of the Geneva award. Great 
Britain paid into the treasury at Washington over 
fifteen million dollars in gold coin, in 1873, for 
damages done to American ships by rebel vessels 
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that were built by British workmen. Only about 
half of this sum was used to pay all the legal 
claims, and after keeping the other half lying in 
the treasury for nearly ten years, in place of send- 
ing back this " British gold " with clean hands 
and a clear conscience, the men in office are divid- 
ing it around so as to get up a popular political 
breeze among the voters, that they may sail in 
again to the honors and emoluments of Washing- 
ton. William Lambie. 



GILT-EDGE BUTTER. 



JEN who milk and feed the cows, and help to 
1 churn, do not need to write any tirades about 
I the scarcity of gilt-edge butter, or find fault 
with weak-minded farmers for making too 
strong butter at too high figures. The wonder is, 
that so much good butter is sent to market for such 
a small remuneration, when so many are leaving 
the paths of honest industry because they thins 
they have so much culture and refinement that 
they are too good to work in the dairy or the barn- 
yard. But the perfect ladies and the gentlemen 
whose language never savors of bullocks, after all 
their high intellectual culture, still have a hanker- 
ing after ice-cream and golden butter ; and those 
who provide a feast for such distinguished people, 
instead of being censured, should receive high 
honor. 

There is no monopoly on the farm, no spoils for 
the victor to divide, no royal feasts at the public 
crib, and no one needs to beg for office or fawn for 
favor. We farmers welcome into the rural ring 
all those intellectual instructors who know so well 
how to make golden butter. By all means let 
your light shine. It is praiseworthy to dispel 
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the darkness that has hung around the farm and 
beclouded the farmer mind for ages. This is a 
land of liberty. Every man has a liberty to make 
his own butter in his own way ; and if he is too 
intelligent or too lazy to go into the dairy or the 
barn-yard, he has " equal rights " to tell other 
people how to do it. If some were made to rule, 
and some to obey ; and if some are made to work, 
and some to eat ; let every one find his true po- 
sition in life, and fulfill his destiny. 

But we have a hearty respect for the workers. 
Revelation and common-sense tell us that every 
man should be rewarded according to his work. 
And the men and women who make gilt-edge but- 
ter, and have a gilt edge on their moral character, 
should receive golden honors and a rich reward. 
Churn Dasher. 



THE COVENANTERS. 



HOSE who are upright in their lives, and can 
trace their descent back through a long line 
I of illustrious ancestors, we respect. Long 
may the noble sons of New England cele- 
brate their forefather's day, and feast in gladness, 
and make the rafters ring with eloquence regard- 
ing the virtue and valor of the old Puritans. But 
we want to say to our good New England friends 
that the old Scotch Covenanters fought as brave a 
battle for civil and religious liberty as the men 
who sailed on the Mayflower, and sung songs of 
salvation on the rocks of Plymouth. They were 
called Covenanters because they formed a cove- 
nant to worship their Creator in the Presbyterian 
form of worship. And the English government 
persecuted them with fire and sword because they 
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would not accept the Episcopal form of worship 
and renounce the covenant they had made. Wheu 
it was not safe for them to meet in their own kirks, 
for fear of being apprehended, they met to hear 
sermons and sing praises in lonely glens and the 
open fields. One summer Sabbath-day, over two 
hundred years ago, when a company of Covenant- 
ers met for public worship on the farm of Drum- 
clog, Olaverhouse and all his moss-troopers came 
upon them to make them renounce the covenant, 
or carry them away prisoners. The minister 
stopped preaching, and told his hearers that self- 
defense was always lawful, and they formed them- 
selves in battle array, with a morass in front of 
them. The cavalry sank in the wet ground, and 
the Covenanters overcame the men who had often 
treated them with great cruelty. And the " bloody 
Clavers " and all nis trained troopers rode back to 
Glasgow in hot haste. When Dr. Bonar was 

g reaching in Chicago last summer, he saw the old 
ovenanters' flag that a Scotch family brought 
with them when they came to this country. 

We say to our good New England friends, after 
so much has been said and sung in favor of the 
grand old Puritans, it is high time that some one 
should lift up his voice in honor of the Covenant- 
ers, who fought so bravely and well for the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

THE AULD FLAG. 

Farewell, brave Doctor Bonar! May blessings gang 

with ye. 
As back to Caledonia you sail across the sea ; 
Tell them in bonnie Scotland, the old home of the brave. 
Of the glory of the land where the starry banners wave. 
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Ho ! brave Scotchmen of the Went, still keep the Cov'- 

n ant vow, 
The flag that was at " Both well Brig " ie In Chicago 

Bonar found the Covenant painted on its silken fold. 
As when It waved o'er famed Drum clog in martyrs' 
dayu of old. 

When in the glens of Avoixialc men prayed and served 

the Lord, 
And triumphed over bannered hosts and persecuting 

The Covenanting Puritans, who never sailed the sea. 
But fought at home against the wrong the battles of the 
free. 

us now. we live in better 
iys, 
No persecuting armies disturb our songs of praise. 
With more of Christian kindness, and less of human 

Than those who fought for feedom two hundred years 
ago. 



SPORTING INTELLIGENCE— THE TURF. 



grand trial of speed came off lately on the 
turf, at one of the June meetings. The track 
was in fine order, the runners in excellent 
training, and the weather all that could he 
desired. It was a free-to-all race, light and heavy 
weights, young and old. There was a fair start at 
every heat, and they went spinning round the ring 
in grand style. It was nip and tuck, and then 
neck and neck, some lagged behind, and then 
closed up the grap, evincing great speed and bot- 
tom. They came flying down the home stretch, in 
such an even contest, that it was not easy to tell 
who was really the winner of the Derby. None 
of the competitors were booked previous to the 
race. They all made bo good time that we could 
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not be very sure whether Goldsmith Maid, Dexter 
or the Flying Dutchman came in ahead. If we 
are not mistaken there was more sporting and in- 
nocent pleasure, and less cruelty and anger at this 
race than any one that was ever run on the Jerome 
Park. There was no profanity, no money changed 
hands, and the only way to get a drink, wa8 to lie 
down on all fours, and take a sip out of the brook, 
as it babbled by. There was over twenty runners 
on the turf, and they ran one heat after another, 
from supper time till sun down. Only two spec- 
tators were present to witness the fleetness and 
agility of the grand cavalcade as they bounded 
round the ring. A happy, barefooted boy, and a 
thoughtful farmer, with .some of the salt of the 
earth in an old tin pan, as a premium to the vet- 
erans of the ring, for producing such splendid rac- 
ing stock. The barefooted boy was the judge, and 
decided that a lamb with brown ears made the 
best time, and won Beveral heats in succession. 

There are good reasons why the sheep should 
take the lead of the horse as a raising animal ; 
they are far cheaper and safer ; no whips or spurs 
are required, and nobody would be hurt Yon 
would never see a carriage with three splintered 
wheels and a long pole in lieu of the other wheel, 
dragged from the race course to the blacksmith 
shop to undergo repairs. No red-nosed man would 
use words of fearful import at the start; there 
would be no foul play at the far side of the ring. 
No awful bursts of rude eloquence and vest, but- 
tons around the grand stand. When the racing 
season was over, sportsmen could have their South 
Down races served up on their sumptuous boards. 
The same animal furnishing splendid sport all 
summer, and. a saddle of mutton to feast on in the 
winter. 

There have been thousands of grand races run 
around the green fields of Michigan, this summer, 
by the purest of all sporting characters. In all 
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probability they often rival the Olympic Games ; 
but they are generally lost to the world, there 
being no sportsmen present to report the success of 
the fleetest, in the Spirit of the times. When the 
lambs run half-mile heats around the emerald 
ring, they may well bring joy and pleasure to the 

Surest spirit that ever breathed the fragrant air of 
une. All the runners are in harmony with the 
placid serenity of the summer evening. They 
need no greenbacks as long as the green fields are 
clothed in a continual feast of living beauty. 

If the Grangers, the Odd Fellows, and all the 
well-wishers of humanity, would throw in the 
weight of their influence along with the new- 
school turf party, the race-course would soon be 
come far more conducive to morality and virtue 
than the theater under the most favorable circum- 
stances. No expensive buildings would be needed ; 
nothing done under the cloud of night and dark- 
ness that would hurt the health or the morality of 
fair women and brave men. We have a respect 
for good horsemen and good horses ; and if we 
hold any erroneous views, and are in any darkness 
regarding the turf, we hope our sporting friends 
will enlighten us in a mild, friendly way. 



A REVIVAL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 



I 



N our intercourse with mankind we have found 
those who were always reliable, kind and 
truthful. They are the beacon-lights of hu- 
manity, comforting and sustaining us in adver- 
sity, imparting joy and buoyancy to our spirits at 
every pleasant interview, helping to lift us up on 
the high places of the earth, as we journey on- 
ward toward a glorious immortality. 
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But the men who speak well are more numer- 
ous than those who live well. When a man fails 
to meet hie obligations, and yet tries to convert 
worldly men to Christianity and a better life, his 
actions belie his words ; however good his pre- 
cepts may be, his example is bad. Men outside of 
the Church give us credit for keeping the Sabbath, 
and speaking well at meetings ; but they say we 
fail to be honest in every-day life. If we give our 
note, promising to pay a certain amount on a given 
day, and fail to do so, we tell a deliberate lie. And 
the world say, if men will thus deceive about the 
matter of this life, why not about the next ; and 
they lose all confidence. 

It is no good excuse for debtors to say they are 
not able to pay their debts. We have no right to 
run in debt, and promise to pay large amounts a 
year hence, when there are no probabilities that 
we shall be any richer in the future than at the 
present. All who live in luxury, on what really 
belongs to their creditors, are false epistles known 
and read of all men. If he that provideth not for 
his own is worse than an infidel, then men who do 
not pay their debts are not as good as infidels, be- 
cause they do not provide for their own. Their 
crditors are obliged to do that for them, against 
their will ; and the double burden they have to 
bear may ruin them, and still others beside. 

If this is the greatest country in the world, 
with no kings to tax us, no tyrants to oppress us, 
and plenty of room and land for us all to till,every 
man not able to earn his own bread, keep his 
promises, and speak the truth, ought to be ashamed 
of himself, and take a very humble position among 
his fellow- men. 

Of course reverses and disappointments come 
to all, and good men often fail in business. But 
even then they ought to trv to regain their good 
name, and pay their obligations before they set 
themselves up as models for other men to go by. 
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No good mechanic could ever construct a valuable 
machine, if he was guided in his operations by a 
defective model. "If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments." 

No human law can ever wipe out obligations to 
keep all our promises in good faith. If we live 
pure lives, and excel in virtue, worldly men will 
believe there is a reality in the religion we profess. 
Although we are not saved by good works, the 
moral law is as binding, and as good as it ever was, 
for the present and eternal human beings. It 
would be far nobler to excel in modesty and virtue, 
than in boasting and bluster. Instead of blowing 
off guns and pistols, let us pay off all our debts on 
the next Fourth of July, and declare our inten- 
tions to owe no man any thing, and burn all the 
obligations our creditors ever held against us, be- 
fore we burn any more powder and brimstone. 

Some of the men who fought for independence, 
said Britain was not rich enough to buy them. 
They were words fitly spoken. But does not every 
individual and every nation sell themselves, their 
honor, and their good name, for gold, when they 
do not pay what they promise ? Can we not beat 
the British on the battlefield of rectitude and 
honor ? If the borrower is servant to the lender, 
when we return what we borrowed we will be ser- 
vant no longer. Send over a team of righteous 
men to pay old England all we owe her, not in pa- 
per promises and printed and written lies, but in 
good money and the gold of California. Let the 
star-spangled banner ever wave over the land of 
those who are free from debt, and over the homes 
of those who are brave for the truth. May the 
magnitude of our individual and national honor 
bear some relative proportion to the greatness of 
the Republic I And all the governments of the 
world will believe we are a great and model na- 
tion, when we live pure lives and speak the 
truth. 
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FOREIGN PAUPERS. 



fPEAKERS and writers have so much to say 
about " foreign paupers" that it is getting to 
be like a cocfcoo song. It is about time that 
some one should begin to peep and mutter 
Something in favor of those who are almost every- 
where spoken against 

When millions of human beings were in sla- 
very, and suffering under the despotism of Ameri- 
can democracy, some of the noblest of mankind 
braved public opinion and wrote and spoke in 
words -of stirring eloquence in favor of the de- 
graded and oppressed. Will no Lloyd Garrison de- 
nounce those who league together to oppress those 
who are strangers in a strange land 8 Will no 
manly Quaker poet write a sweet poem in favor of 
the humble toilers, who are always mute while 
their virtues are overlooked, and their faults mag- 
nified f The better class of emigrants, the coun- 
trymen of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Knox, and 
Chalmers, are far from being paupers. We give 
more than we receive. We do not need to trace 
our lineage back to the Pilgrim Fathers. We came 
across (he sea in as good a ship as ever the May- 
flower was. Maybe we came with as good inten- 
tions, to the new promised land flowing with milk 
and honey, as those who landed first on Plymouth 
Rock. If Macaulay and Fronde are true historians, 
England can throw off a better swarm to people 
the New World now, than she ever could during 
any period of her previous history. 

We foreigners want to sail under true colorB, 
and go for what we are worth. If we fail to ac- 
complish as much good in the land of our adoption 
as the noble forefathers of New England, it will 
not be for the want of will, but for the want of 
ability. We came here to get homes of our own, 
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and plow our own land. We are under no great 
obligation to any government but the divine gov- 
ernment. We receive no favors from any Presi- 
dent but the President of the universe. All hu- 
man governments are a kind of necessary evil : 
we submit to a lesser evil to avoid a greater. The 
virtuous and industrious classes are willing to be 
taxed to protect their lives and property from law- 
less, lazy, wicked men. 

We never like to go where we are not wanted. 
If our American friends can make better laws with- 
out us than with us, so be it ; we do not want to be 
in the way : but let them do as they in their wis- 
dom think best. We would rather not vote than 
take the oath of allegiance. It seems cruel to ask 
a man to renounce the good Queen of England, 
and swear to fight against his native land. We 
might not be able to Keep our promise if the tug 
of war should come. Would there not be some 
danger of seeing visions of Monteath and Arnold 
in the night watches ? Deliver us from war and 
battle and murder. 

It was the Americans themselves who had heard 
Fourth of July harangues all their lives and were 
trained at West Point, who were the sole cause of 
the last awful war. The old countrymen and the 
foreign paupers helped well to sustain the good 
Republican Government that the native American 
of the Southern States tried to destroy. Some of 
the Americans that talk so glibly about foreign 
paupers are themselves afar more expenseve class 
of paupers than the sons of toil who came from 
Europe to grow their own bread on their own land. 
All those who sit down to eat and drink and rise 
up to play, who live in luxury and idleness, and 
consume a great deal, and produce nothing, are 

faupers on their friends, their creditors or the State. 
tdoes not make any difference on what side of 
the Atlantic their cradles were rocked. We almost 
expect a tirade of nonsense every Fourth of July. 
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Good men and great nations degrade them- 
selves when they boast of their virtues. Let our 
works praise us in the gates. 

Schuyler Colfax spoke well at Ypsilanti last 
Fourth of July. He lifted the minds and hearts 
of the assembled thousands into a pleasanter and 
purer atmosphere by his eloquence and good sense. 
And when the men of different nations united in 
singing Auld Lang Syne, instead of reading the 
Declaration of Independence, it came over us like 
balm and wine. And we have had more faith in 
the great Republic ever since. 



IE have spent a good deal of time planting, 
1 grafting and trimming apple-trees during the 
I last twenty-five years. The work was not 
„„ oppressive, and the pleasure attending it 
was often as great as the profit. We have 400 
grafted trees that shelter us in Winter, and help to 
sustain and beautify our home in Summer. We 
have lived so long under their shadows that they 
seem like old friends. And we have had a good 
opportunity to judge of the relative merits of about 
thirty varieties. The crop of 1S76 was so abund- 
ant that we sold for 60 cents a barrel, and it cost 
all of that to hand-pick, pack and market. Three 
years ago the price waB $2.15, the buyer finding the 
barrel — that was pleasant and profitable work, 
Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening are Good Win- 
ter apples ; Northern Spy, Golden Russet, and Wes- 
tern Seek- no -further do well on our sandy land, 
and were the only trees that produced anything of 
any account the past almost fruitless year. We 
always supposed that the Red Canada and Steel's 
Red were one and the same apple ; but we are told 
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ours is the Red Canada, and that Steel's Red is a 
betler apple; both are good keepers and sell for 
the highest price. We are very much disappointed 
with Tompkins County King; it was highly rec- 
ommended, but is a shy bearer and nearly worth- 
less with us, but does better on a heavy clay soil. 
The Twenty Ounce Apple is far better than the 
Twenty Ounce Pippin or Cabashea, being large, 
beautiful and productive, and a good Fall apple. 



SECOND PAPER READ BEFORE THE PIONEER SOCIETY. 



IE are glad to have the honor of addressing 
1 the grand old Pioneers of Washtenaw again. 
| In this young Republic, and in this fast age, 
we are very apt to forget " to rise up before 
thVhoary head, and honor the face of the old man." 
The young and the old should be a mutual benefit 
to each other. Old men can impart wisdom to the 
young, that they learned in the practical school of 
experience, during a long life. And hopeful 
young hearts often throw the buoyancy of their 
young lives back into the hearts of their old 
friends, so that they almost live their happy 
young lives over again, while surrounded by the 
rich experience of the past. 

As all the old Pioneers are expected to review 
their past lives, we will begin by telling you that 
we sailed from old Scotland for young America 
forty years ago. If any of you think we were 
born on the wrong side of the Atlantic, it was no 
fault of ours, as we were never consulted about 
the land of our birth. One fine, breezy morning 
in the month of May, 1839, when we were tumb- 
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ling on the rolling deep, the Great Western steam- 
ship passed near us on her first trip to America, 
We did not like to be left behind, so the Captain 
hoisted all sail and we had an exciting race on the 
wide sea, and wind beat steam. We gave three 
cheers with a will when the old passenger ship 
New York sailed past the second steamer that ever 
crossed the Atlantic. 

We do not envy the world-renowned Pilgrims 
who landed on Plymouth rock, for we were pil- 
grims too, and landed on Staten Island when it 
was radiant in vernal bloom. The transition from 
a crowded ship to that isle of beauty was enough 
to set almost anybody's eyes " in a fine frenzy 
rolling," for we felt a thrill of gladness and keen 
delight in our first impressions of the new world, 
that Michigan has never equalled: In traveling 
from New York to Ypsilanti, we saw this was a 
great and goodly land. There is one chance in 
forty millions to be President, but, what is far bet- 
ter, there is a chance for all of the forty millions 
to plow their own land and eat their own bread. 

We bought the " Moon farm," in the town of 
Superior, in June, 1839, and had a fair, square 
battle with privations, exile and penury for many a 
day. It was the half-way house between Sheldon's 
and Ann Arbor, and had a bar for the sale of whisky. 

KILPATRICK, THE PIONEER ATCTIONEER, 

Said we could make more money on the whisky 
than on the farm, but we preferred the plow to the 
whisky barrel. The house was constructed on the 
best principles for ventilation in the warm, sum- 
mer days, but when old Boreas piped his bitter 
blasts, through the chinks and cracks in bleak 
December, we did not need to go in search of the 
North Pole, for the North Pole came in search of 
us. We declared our independence by not going 
in debt, and got a new chip hat and a pair of blue 
drilling pants from Moore & McAllister every 
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spring, when the hens began to lay. Pioneer 
farmers often went to church in their shirt sleeves; 
the boys beard good sermons and got good Sunday 
school lessons bare-footed. When the bare-footed 
. hearers of the word were late, they stepped so 
lightly on the floor that they did not disturb the 
congregation. The boys enjoyed their liberty.and 
when they were not able to buy a pair of shoes 
from our old Pioneer friend, W. B. Hewitt, they 
had liberty to go barefoot. 

We bought 150 sheep from an Ohio drover, in 
'39, so as to have food and clothing in this great 
land flowing with milk and honey. After the 
sheep were shorn, our old Pioneer friend, Timothy 
Sherman, carded the wool into rolls. We had no 
spinning wheel, and not much money, so father 
made one ; after that, he" split a walnut log, and 
made a walnut loom. We were fortunate enough 
to have a tailor among us, but no weaver ; but we 
found a true Pioneer friend in. Mr. Watson, who 
lives about a mile east of Fowler's Corners ; he 
came and lived with us about a week, and taught 
us to weave. He could play on the flute, as well 
as weave, and made the hills and dales of the old 
Moon farm echo and re-echo with " Yankee 
Doodle," " Bonnie Doon," and "Auld Lang Syne." 
We had not only bread and butter, wool and cloth, 
but we had music and poetry in those bright years, 
when we were Pioneers, forty yerrs ago. Memory 
loves to linger on those old gala days of old ; we 
like to recall the days departed never to return. 
Sometimes it seems as if only our bodies were 
growing old, and our abilities for good and our 
mental powers were better than in the morning of 
life. We can almost hear 

WAT80N'S flute 
sounding sweetly in the silvan wood again, and 
father singing his own song among the sheep, on 
the green hills fragrant with white clover. 
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Then, fere tbe well, Scotland, tby hills and thy dales, 
Thy clear, winding streams, and thy sweet flowery 

Though distant, far distant, on a Michigan soil, 
Thou art dear to my bosom, my sweet native isle. 

Thou birth place of freedom, thou land of tbe brave, 

Una wed by the tyrant, uutrod by the slave ! 

Thy cloud crested mountains, and thy rock beaten 

shore 
Are charming to thousands that will see thee no 



Every new generation should be an improve- 
ment on the last. We would like to aee our young 
people live noble lives and be pioneers in right- 
eousness. But the old are first. " The hoary head 
is a crown of glory if found in the way of right- 
eousness." The men and women who have fought 
the battles of life long and well, who have kept 
their integrity, who have been tried in the cruci- 
ble and found pure, weighed in the balances and 
found not wanting, are the 

REAL PRESIDENTS 

and Kings of humanity. We are sometimes called 
old fogies. If a man has established a good moral 
character, gives an honest dollar for all he receives, 
arid has exerted an influence for good all his life, . 
has a young fogy ever done as nucn for humanity!? 
It is not what a man is going to do, but what he 
has done, that is the true test of his worth. We 
hear a good deal about ringing speeches in Con- 
gress to save the country, but it is the pioneer's ax 
ringing in the forest, the farmer singing at his 
plow, the reaper clicking in the harvest field, and 
the thrasher humming in the barnyard, that not 
only saves, but sustains the country.' It is the 
faithful pioneers, who have grown gray producing 
more than they consume, who have converted 
great forests into fruitful fields, who have made 
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Washtenaw what it is, who are the first men in 
the land, in more ways than one. 

The victories of peace are far better than the 
victories of war ; the history of the old settlers are 
not written in letter of blood, but in the peaceful 
victories of civilized over savage life. The harvest 
field of life-giving productions is far before the 
tented fields of destruction ; it is better to tell of 
how many thousand bushels of wheat have been 
produced by valiant industry, to feed the hungry 
and enrich humanity, than to tell of how many 
thousands have been killed on the cruel battle 
fields, to fill the land with debt, desolation, and 



WELCOME TO THE PIONEERS. 

We welcome every honest heart into our friendly meet- 
ing ; 

To every man that led the van we send a kindly 
greeting 

All honor to the gallant band who always led the way, 

And made the State so rich and great, now crowned 
with silver gray. 

Brave and good, they earned their food, privations long 
enduring, 

By waving woods and flowing floods along the winding 

The farms will stand to enrich the land through all the 
coming years ; 

The fields they won tell what was done by the good old 
Pioneers. 

They fought the battles of the free, and no bloody ban- 
ners bore ; 

The bravest of the peaceful brave, in the good old days 
of yore. 

The heroes of the sylvan woods, workers in sun and 

Who sowed the fields, rich autumn yields, and reaped 

the golden grain. 
Women refined, and men of mind, as good as you ever 
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In happy homes they sung their songs over all i 



The youngsters glad, in homespun clad,made fields and 

forests ring ; 
The boys and girls with glee and noise, did in the green 

wood swing. 
In autum days, through rural way, the young were sent 

to school, 
To learn in youth to speak the truth and pay their debts 

in full. 

When fields were cleared the church was reared, for 
worship, prayer, and praise ; 

Hearts were given to hope and Heaven on sacred Sab- 
bath days. 

A righteous cause, uo bankrupt laws, with good work 
for all to do, 



They worked for funds, received no duns, or credit from 
the bank ; 

They gained in health and honest wealth without a pa- 
per stamp. 

Farm stock was watered at the rills, in fertile fields they 
trusted ; 

They held plow-shares in solid hills and banks that 
never burs ted. 

They got good Interest, paid in wheat, the harvest fail- 
ing never ; 

The rain-bow painted on the sky, their " trade-mark " 
true forever. 

The birds sung in the fields and groves on every sum- 
mer morning; 

The wild flowers and the apple-bloom their peaceful 
homes adorning. 

The bobolinks flew over head, free concerts to them 
bringing. 

The streams went gliding down the glens, along the 
green banks singing ; 

They had the " rocks," but not the votes, no ballots for 
them throwing : 

They had no need of public feed with graineries over- 
flowing. 

They reigned on every hill and glen, over all the balmy 
West; 

The heavens' blue dome their palace home, the greatest 
and the best, 
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Some may honor regal kings, wearing their crowns of 

gold, 
We honor men with glory crowned— the Pioneers of 



REAPING AND SLEEPING IN HARVEST. 



JE believe that thousands of industrious farm- 
* have lived more real heroic lives and 
, brought more blessings to mankind on the 
„ „ peaceful harvest- fields than ever Bonaparte 
did on the bloody fields of battle. And heartily 
do we pray " to be delivered from war and battle 
and murder," and that we may have grateful 
hearts to the Giver of all good for peace, and 

Elenty of the finest wheat, and abundance of daily 
read. We read, " He that gathereth in summer 
is a wise Bon, but he that sleepeth in harvest caus- 
eth shame." As the majority of this great nation 
are farmers, and a great number who are not fann- 
ers help directly and indirectly by word and deed 
together in summer, there must be a great aggre- 
gate of wisdom to overpower the wicked who only 
live to " cause shame. It does not require so many 
to gather in the harvest now as in Bible times. 
Solomon in all his wisdom never patented a reaper, 
so there was a " general muster " of men and 
maidens tc- glean the fields, and be grateful in the 
"joy of harvest." 

About thirty years ago the good old cradle and 
the hand-rake, costing about four dollars, was 
thought to be all that was needed on the harvest- 
field. After that came the new reaper, with one 
man to drive and one to rake off, and four or five 
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to bind and set up. After that came the self- raker, 
a wonderful invention when it first came out. Next, 
the Marsh harvester, carrying a driver and two 
binders on the reaper ; the- wheat was elevated to 
them on a revolving apron, and they stood and 
bound with all their might. When the wheat was 
heavy and the reaper cut a full swath four or five 
feet wide, the wheat always came up faster than 
any two men could bind it. The next improve- 
ment was the wire-binder. It was an expensive 
machine, and the wire was more or less broken in 
small pieces going through the threshing-machine, 
and was apt to injure the cattle when they ate the 
straw, and the fine pieces of wire were anything 
but wholesome if ground in the wheat. And it 
was said millers had to use magnets to separate the 
wire from the wheat. 

Our good old friend, John Miller, cut our wheat 
with his Champion reaper and self-raker, and it 
did good work, leaving less waste on the ground 
than the cradle. The Eoyce reaper seems to work 
as well as the Champion, and runs easier. While 
engaged in setting up " shocks fully ripe," along 
came neighbor Voorhees, riding gayly on McCor- 



mick's twine-binder, a decided improvement on 
the wire-binder. The sheaves were all about of a 
size, and tied in a good square knot. 

If the farmer can ride on his iron chariot and 
reap and bind his wheat alone, and save the wages 
of four binders, and his wife from sweating over a 
hot stove cooking for them, we say well done for 
the Presbyterian man of Chicago and the cun- 
ning workmen of the Northwest, who work in 
all manner of cog wheels, pulleys, and bands, 
and iron fingers that tie knots around wheat- 
sheaves. But three hundred dollars is a " heap 
o' siller." 

The next improvement will be something less 
complicated, and cheaper, so as not to be so far 
beyond the reach of small farmers, who never bar- 
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ter their honor and good name for luxuries, ease, 
and dishonest gain. 



I'M YOUR HUCKLEBERRY. 



A 1 NE of the difficulties of farm life is that there 
II I is not work for laborers all the year round, 
Vf In the good old pioneer days, when the boys 
J pounded the flax, aud the women spun the 
wool, and you could hear the industrious thump, 
thump of the flail all winter, there were some ad- 
vantages for the workingman over our modern im- 
provements in machinery. 

As a genera] thing farmers do not have much 
joy in harvest ; the heat, the hard work, and want 
of faithful help, both in the fields and in the house, 
is so depressing that they sometimes fail to be 
grateful ior abundance of the finest of wheat. 

One bright, almost blazing hot day in July, 
when the fields were "white to the harvest," we 
went to the city to get some help. There seemed 
to be plenty of men sitting on boxes and smoking 
in saloons; and they were willing to vote away 
other people's property, but they were not willing 
to work faithfully to earn property for themselves. 
We found plenty of speakers, but no workers. And 
then we tried to get our honest friend Ben. Voor- 
hees to bring on his reaper and give us a boost ; 
■but his own fields were so ripe he could not leave 
them. In turning the corner coming home we met 
a fine, strong colored man, and asked him if he 
wanted to work. He said he did. After telling 
him we were looking for a worker, he laughed 
heartily, and shouted, " I'm your huckleberry!" 

And he proved to be just the man we wanted. 
It seemed as if Providence had sent him, as we 
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were a mutual benefit to each other. After help- 
ing us all through the harvest, he worked for a 
neighbor whose wife disliked " niggers " and was 
in the habit of giving them their dinner on a cab- 
bage leaf. But August (him of huckleberry fame) 
was so faithful and good that she gave him a plate 
and treated him like a white man. The next har- 
vest was as warm as ever, and the grain was very 
badly tangled down. It looked as if the " powers 
of darkness " had danced a jig all over the field. 
And just when we were like to be beaten, faithful 
August made his appearance again. If Mr. Field 
himself had jumpea over the fence to tell us more 
about " Round the World and Back Again " in his 
clear, genial way, we could hardly have made him 
more welcome than we did August to help ua 
through the heat and toil of harvest again. 



BONDHOLDERS. 

lj| OR the landholders and the bondholders we 
Jlr have a profound respect. It is every man's 
B duty to lay up something for sickness and old 
J age. A rich honest man can live a happier 
life and do far more good than a poor honest man. 
If we were all beggars, tramps, and blustering 
demagogues, there would be no bread to feed the 
hungry, and no property to divide and destroy. If 
there were no faithful, industrious men to buy the 
land, and the bonds, there would be no rations to 
the soldiers, no pensions to the wounded, no gov- 
ernment to protect life and property, and we would 
sink down to the low level of savage life. The 
bondholders have a stake in the nation's welfare, 
a share in the ship of state, and the men who pay 
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for the ship do not need any advice from the loaf- 
ers on the dock. If we live under the best gov- 
ernment the sun ever shone on, and we can buy its 
bonds free of taxation, we have all an equal chance 
to pitch in and become bondholders. If we are too 
lazy or shiftless to take the advantage of a good 
bargain, whose fault is it ? 

There is no law of entail in this country ; land 
and labor are alike free to all. Men who accumu- 
late property, and buy land and bonds, are the best 
spokes in the wheels of progress and prosperity : 
they do not rise on another's ruin. Every good 
farmer is a benefit to himself and the community, 
and ought to be respected and never denounced. 
The men who buy land and bonds are safe men. 
They do not need soldiers to take care of them, 
nor do they raise riots or burn property. They pay 
for jails and county-houses, but do not inhabit 
them. They speak the truth, and do not want the 
government to issue any spurious wealth, or print 
any green lies. Those who are not able to govern 
their own affairs are not able to manage the gov- 
ernment. If those who have nothing were to rule 
they would soon bring us down to their level. 
Property, bonds, and bread and butter are far bet- 
ter than evil speaking, rags, and ruin. 



A COLD WINTER AND FREEDOM. 



I HE Bnow storms of this long, cold Winter re- 
minds me of the first great snow-storm I ever 
} saw, as far back as memory can go. One per- 
„ feet stormy Sabbath morning the snow-banks 
were drifted so high around the auld " Whig 
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Kirk," that the doorkeeper failed to clear a pas- 
sage in time for the morning service ; and father 
carried me on his shoulder over to the big " Relief 

Kirk," 



The text and the sermon were all lost to the young 
hearer; but the Psalm Mr. French the minister 
gave out, and the soul-stirring melody of nearly a 
thousand voices, have never faded from his mem- 
ory: 

" Hoar-frost, like ashen, ecatt'retb He ; 
Like wool He snow cloth. give ; 
Like morsels casteth forth his lee : 
Who In its cold can live? 

Ministers, teachers, and all good men do not know 
how often they leave a good impression on a boy's 
mind which he never forgets. 

There is something depressing in cold, cloudy, 
dreary Winter days, as if desolation and death 
reigned supreme ; and it is very doubtful if the 
peach trees will bloom as radiant in beauty this 
Spring as they did. last. There was plenty of 
work for men of all creeds and all colors the last 
year till the early Winter set in. As a general 
thing, those who are poor in fruitfuld seasons have 
themselves to blame ; they fail to uphold a good 
economical government over their own private 
affairs. If this is the best of all lands to live in, 
then we should be the best people of all lands, 
when our privileges are so great. And it is a 
greater shame for a man to howl for help, or be 
a bankrupt or a beggar, in this great land of 
abundance, than in less favored countries. Every 
one who lives up to his income, or beyond it, must 
remain poor ; and his influence, bo far as it goes, 
helps to make the country poor like himself. It 
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makes very little difference whether he has a 
thousand dollars a year, or chops wood in the cold 
snow for fifty cents per cord. Every man who is 
willing to work faithfully at whatever his hands 
can find to do, is a safe man for himself and coun- 
try. If more farmers fail now than ever before, it 
is not because farming is more difficult or less pro- 
fitable; about the worst thing they have to com- 
plain of is paying heavy taxes to men who receive 
far bigger salaries than they get themselves. 

We have seen a young farmer lately who does 
not need to long for a " lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness " ; for he has just built one in the grand old 
forest, to live in while getting out logs and wood 
to warm and enrich the community. He has hired 
a freedman, "Washington" (who is literally a 
great man, and the father of a part of his country), 
and some others, to form his Cabinet, and convert 
the forest into fruitful fields, and improve the 
country, not by voting, but by chopping. They 
are the freest kind of freedmen — free from debt 
and obligations, reconstructing themselves by the 
power of their own right arms. They send round 
no hats for help, nor make any sorrowful appeals 
for sympathy ; they buy Freedmen's Bureaus and 
spelling-books with their own money, the outcome 
of honest work, the true source of real wealth 
and personal freedom. Every time they put up 
thirty cords of wood, they receive $15 of an amend- 
ment to their property, and thereby are a help, 
and not a hindrance, to the Republic. They eat 
their good bread, pork, and potatoes with joy and 
thankfulness after the day's work is done ; they 
have no taxes to pay ; they have plenty of wood 
for nothing, and no water-pipes, to freeze and burst ; 
they hold Cabinet meetings by the blazing fire re- 
garding the welfare of the nation, and have been 
rolling out powerful negro melodies through the 
great solemn forests in the long Winter even- 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 



HE Ministers have preached so often and so 
faithfully regarding the Prodigal Son that 
I young people who never think very seriously 
~n the subject are apt to think Prodigality fs 
f the stations on the road to Heaven. It is 
all right to preach of the wisdom of the Prodigal 
in returning to his good old home, and the kind- 
ness of his father in forgiving him ; but when any 
man, minister, or layman, says he would rather be 
the repenting Prodigal than the elder brother who 
stayed on the farm. It is doubtful if he speaks 
the sentiments of one farmer in a thousand. It is 
very unkind and unjust for any great man to 
speak evil of a boy who did his whole duty on the 
farm. His father knew him better than all the 

treat men of modern times ; but he never said 
is older son was a " mean sneak," he never said 
he was " too stingy to get drunk," nor did he say 
he was going to Heaven like a " mummy." But 
he said " Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 
I have is thine." " Let thistles grow instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley," but save us 
from all kind of rnn away Prodigals. What are 
fine farms worth when there are no fine young 
farmers to cultivate and improve them. No doubt 
but broken-hearted parents, and a disgraced fami- 
ly after long years of sorrow could welcome back 
a returning Prodigal. But give us the boys you 
can always trust, who make a mother's heart to 
sing for joy every day of their lives. This young 
farmer that never at any time transgressed his 
father's commandment was a model boy. No 
wonder he was angry at his young brother for run- 
ning away and disgracing a good family. We 
would like to hear some grand sermons about the 
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young man who was not a Prodigal, who never 
sowed his wild oats, who never wasted his sub- 
stance with rietous living; and kept his father's 
commandments. We need just such faithful young 
men now-days to make happy families, a prosper- 
ous community, life worth Jiving, and this new 
world flowing with milk and honey the glory of all 
lands. 



OUT IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 



fHE industrious farmers are rejoicing in another 
abundant harvest. Some early impressions 
never fade away. Harvest reminds us of early 
j life, when we ran barefooted all Summer ana 
got a pair of shoes in September from Robin 
Kyle, when we saw the stooks in Townhead'a 
Park. 

The self-rakers, the twine-binders, and the mod- 
ern improvements, make the harvests shorter; but 
while it lasts, it is a heavy burden, and very severe 
on old men. No true-hearted farmer, however well 
off he may be, is going to sit in the house at his 
ease when the wheat is ripe, and the boys strain- 
ing every nerve in the harvest field. We look up- 
on a good harvest as an evidence of Divine favor. 
These great, peaceful fields, waving in beauty and 
abundance, seem to say to the thoughtful "Re- 
joice, O ye righteous." Christian England might 
oe better employed than in throwing firebrands, 
arrows, and death on the old Bible land where 
Jacob boufiht the corn. We detest all kinds of 
war and battle and murder, and believe it is far 
more manly and heroic to fill a man's sack with 
corn than it is to kill him in battle. 
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We do not think this is a very wicked nation, 
or that we are going to destruction, even if a good 
many steal who are able to work. There must be 
many a righteous man praying on the bill tops and 
under the juniper trees, or how could we ever have 
tuch prosperi-y. The season has been unusually 
wet, and the clouds have cleared away, and we 
have had the finest weather for securing the rich 
harvest just when we needed it the most, and cool 
breezes came singing through the trees to those 
whose purses were not long enough to take them 
to the sea. There is no better place to pray for 
blessings and daily bread than on the harvest field. 
Let the ministers who say such severs things about 
evening meetings to the overtaked farmers, not 
forget this. On account of the wet season, the 
harvest is about two weeks later than usual. The 
straw is very heavy, the grain is some shrunk on 
the lowlands, and where the crop is down on the 
ground. 

Let those who sneer at the grangers, cradle a 
few swathes, and bind some sheaves, or set up 
some shocks fully ripe, and they will learn to 
honor all men. It may do them as much good as 
a lecture or a sermon, and they will eat their daily 
bread with a better relish after working in har- 
mony with all -sustaining nature, and putting forth 
some honest effort in good cause. If all the eaters 
and the speakers would turn out and help a little 
in the harvest, there would be less valuable wheat 
lost, and a more friendly feeling between city and 
country people ; and we could all rejoice together 
at the feast of ingathering in a general jubilee of 
joy and gratitude. 

The men with the twine-binders get $1.50 per 
acre for reaping and binding, and have hard work 
to keep their reapers in running order. We had a 
self-raker that cut nine acres a day ; it never got 
out of order, even where the wheat was tangled 
and down from the storms. It laid the gavels in 
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good shape for five men to bind. We set up sheaves 
till after supper, and had to rest in the shadow of 
a ripe shock, just as near heaven, on Saturday 
night, among the wheat, as we were on Sabbath 
morning, hearing a great sermon. 



A GOOD PARMER. 



(THERE is something very encouraging to the 
young, and suggestive to the old in reviewing 

j the life of an old friend who has lived a long, 
_ beautiful life. When a ministerof the gospel 
dies, very often some friend writes a eulogy on his 
memory. We would like to treat a good farmer as 
well as a good minister, and it would be instructive 
and edifying to review the lives of some grand old 
farmers from a farmer's standpoint. We do not 
want to make the minister's less, but the farmer's 
more, when we say they are the great majority in 
this agricultural Republic, and they may, and 
should be, the greatest " preachers of righteous- 
ness" to the greatest congregations on earth. 

James Voorhees, who was always industrious 
and truthful, has slept the sleep that knows no 
waking. And the fine fertile fields that he hewed 
out of the forest : the comfortable out-buildings, 
and the good rural home that he left to his loved 
ones, is a better and truer monument to his mem- 
ory than a cold marble stone. He never com- 
plained of hard times, he was a contented man, 
and made good times for himself and others by 
honest work. We never heard him blame the 
President or the government, for he presided care- 
fully over his own affairs, and was governed by the 
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law of truth and rectitude. He always paid 100 
cents on the dollar promptly, and took advantage 
of the law of full payments and fair play between 
man and man. and never used his wife as a barri- 
cade to keep his creditors at bay. He needed no 
collections, donations or duns, but worked will- 
ingly with his hands, and was able and willing to 
give to every good word and work. He knew the 
best kind of freedom for he was free from debt, 
and did not oppress the poor, or rob the rich. He 
was not eloquent in words and wind, but he was 
eloquent with an honest heart and a useful life, 
and left a good example to the young and a fine 
impression on the old. For his life was like a long 
a good wooks and righteousness. 



CAREFUL FARMERS. 



IE frequently hear it stated that certain farm- 
1 ers are as " tight as the bark on a beach 

I tree." We are told they "ain't smart," they 
are old fogies, they don't dress well, they 
save too much and spend too little. We do not 
doubt that farmers have faults like other men. 
Some of them are too stingy, and rub their pen- 
nies too long before they part with them, with 
all their faults, however, it is not easy to exceed 
them in industry, uprightness and virtue. In an 
age like this, when so many are being engulfed in 
the great wave of extravagance that is going over 
the land and the world, they are the balance-wheel 
that prevents the nation from running down to 
bankruptcy and ruin, 
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Farmers are often taunted for their virtues, and 
laughed at for doing their duty. When their crops 
fail they receive small returns for their labor, and 
they would far rather live within their income, and 
deny themselves the luxuries of life t than defraud 
their creditors, or be a burden on their friends. We 
have a profound respect for the men with the chip 
hats, and the matrons with their sun-bonnets. 
When they come to town with crocks of butter and 
baskets of eggs, they pay for what they get ; their 
names are not long on the merchant's ledgers ; they 
receive no dunning letters ; there is no tow-row at . 
tax time ; they go home with a light heart and a 
clear conscience. 

Those that produce the wealth of a country 
know the toil and privation they had to undergo 
to produce it ; and it is their duty to be careful to 
retain and control that for which they have labored 
so faithfully. There are no safer or better men 
than those careful farmers, who grow their daily 
bread on their own fields, and are " well dressed" 
with cloth manufactured from wool that was first 
worn by their own flocks. We have confidence in 
such men, and would rather have them for our rul- 
ers than the other class of men who produce noth- 
ing but printed wealth and paper promises. Farm- 
ers are in the majority in numbers, if not in wealth 
and culture, and they ought to be well represented 
in Lansing and Washington. They would not need 
$5,000 a year to make them honest, as many of 
them have lived honestly on $500. And they have 
been so well jolted in lumber wagons and ox carts 
that they would never need a Washington rose- 
wood carriage to ride in. If they failed as states- 
men — a thing very likely to happen — they would 
need no " back pay" or " salary grab ;" they would 
have their corn cribs ahd wheat bins to fall back 
on. No one need be afraid of the " farmers' move- 
ment." They are helping one another and our 
common humanity at the same time. 
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TEMPERANCE. 



long, temperate life is far better than a long 
temperance lecture. No drunkard unre- 
. formed, or after he has reformed, is as good a 
citizen, or can set as good an example, as a 
man who was never drunk, and is in no way re- 
sponsible for the appalling evils that have blasted 
the hopes and broken the hearts of untold millions. 
We are glad when burglars stop stealing, and when 
profane men stop swearing j and we are just as 
glad when drunkards stop drinking. But first-class 
men never steal, nor vex and degrade humanity, 
nor do they shock the feelings of the pure in heart, 
or taint the moral atmosphere by their foul- 
mouthed profanity ; and the strongest and best 
men withstand temptations. They never sell their 
honor and their manhood to any whisky god, they 
worship in no debasing bar-room, they never roll 
in the gutter, absolute slaves to the whisky-bottle 
and the beer-keg. They need no Maine law, they 
are a law to themselves. They have enough self- 
control and stability of purpose the prohibit the 
rum-sellers and the rum-barrels from enslaving 
and degrading them with the vile stuff " that bitetn 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder." The 
men who were never drunk are your true temper- 
ance men. No one can say of them that there is 
only a glass of whisky between their present con- 
dition and a common drunkard. All honor to the 
men who never send round the hat for help, and 
need no ribbons and free lunches to keep them in 
the path of virtue. They never find fault with 
kindly ladies and rich men for not giving them a 
boost on to the road of sobriety and usefulness. 
Reformed drunkards as a general rule are not pure, 
clean men ; the degradation they have passed 
through is very apt to cling to them forever, and 
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there is some danger of their doing more hurt than 
good to the virtuous young people who go to hear 
them. The best way to work for temperance ie to 
be temperate. Any rowdy can get drunk. There 
is nothing manly or grand about a drunken man ; 
on the contrary, he debases and degrades every- 
thing connected with him, and he has no right to 
taunt and find fault with men who were never 
guilty of the sin of drunkenness. A man does not 
need to shout in a temperance meeting to be a good 
temperance worker. Every sober man's life is a 
long argument in favor of temperance, and his in- 
fluence, so far as it goes, is wholly on the right 
side. 

All that is wanted, is for every man to be a so- 
ber, man, every one to be temperate in all things, 
and then the untold woe and wretchedness of the 
drunkenness that has afflicted mankind for ages 
would be wiped out of existence now and forever. 



He's gone! he's cone! great Tom'Cariyle! 
He'8 left our world o' care and toil. 
All you who loved his Dative isle 

May weep and mourn! 
The man who wrote bo grand a style 

Will ne'er return ! 

O had he ta'en his father's plan, 

And preached the gospel true and grand, 

And been the foremost of the clan 

To let light shine:— 
A " hero worshiper" of the Man 

Who was Divine. 
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A kingly man has ta'en his flight 

O'er death's dark river. 
The man who made life's history bright 

Is gone forever I 

To him the friendly heart returns 
Who wrote so aweet o' Rubble Burns! 
In cot and hall how many mourns 

His parting breath. 
He's o'er that Bourne where none returns, 

And cold in death. 

>' the west, 



He's gone before! 
For him we mourn with hearts depressed I 

He writes no more ! 

Mourn, German thinkers o'er the sea, 

Philosophers of high degree; 

For his wild thoughts so full and free, 

Well you may mourn. 
He writes no more for you and me j 

We read forlorn. 

Auld Scotland, trail your banners low ; 
Mourn hills and glens where gowaus grow ; 
Wail, wimpiin burnles, as ye flow • 

Flowers droop you head, 
And lay a sweet wreath in yonr woe 

O'er him that's dead. 

Mourn, every bonnle bird that flies. 
Ye Laverocks, in the far blue skies, 
Tell o' our sorrow as ye rise, 

To all below I 
Wee Lin ties, sing in wailing cries 

And notes o' woe 1 

Moan, summer winds, in long farewells, 
O'er primrose hanks and heather bells, 
By flowing streams and flowery dells 

The world o'er 1 
Where reader, sage, or hero dwells, 

Carlyle's no morel 
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And made our pow's wi' knowledge reel, 

Dispensing light. 
The heart so grand, so strong and leel, 

Is out of sight. 

Carlyle has gone ! Not forever ! 
May we meet beside the river. 
Where fell death will never sever 

The friends of yore. 
Grateful to the glorious giver. 

Pore' 



THE GRANGE. 



We can see again the winding stair 
And the light that flashed on the ladies fair, 
And hear the worda of the evening prayer, 
The night we went to the Orange. 

It seemed to make our hearts grow young — 
The kindly spell that you o'er us flung 
And the mellow notes by the maidens sung— 
The night we went to the Orange. 

We liked the speaker who took the stand 
And what he. said of this goodly land 
And the wealth and power of the rural band, 
The night we went to the Orange. 

Far better than all the speeches, to me. 
Was the social mirth ana the friendly glee, 
And the kindly welcome so blithe and free, 
The night we went to the Orange. 

And though we are not of the order true, 

We've a former's heart and a love for you, 

And we liked the men and the maidens too, 

The night we went to the Orange. 

We send our best respects in rhyme 
To the manly men and the matrons kind, 
For It brought us pleeaure many a time, 
The night we went to the Grange. 
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FARMERS' INS TIT ITT E, 



Up with the dark every summer morn 
When golden light the hills adorn, 
Doing the chores, and plowing for corn. 

Harrowing, marking, and planting too, 
Always finding plenty to do 
From early dawn till falls the dew. 

Bluebirds singing their songs of praise, 
Peace and plenty and happy days ; 
Walking down the rows of golden maize. 

Driving the reaper, the plow, and roller, 
Feeding the hungry, clothing the scholar, 
Paying your debt, dollar for dollar. 

Coming to town with wagons full 

Of wheat and corn, and beautiful wool ; 

Clothing the millions when days are cool. 

The song birds sing a choral tune 
When you drive Buckeyes in leafy June 
Through flowery meads and clover bloom. 

Pork and beans put hunger to rout. 
Good bread and butter to make you stout, 
And mush and milk, and stirabout. 

Filling the racks, the trough and manger, 
Helping each other In the hour of danger, 
Like a flora queen and an honored granger. 

Husking the corn, and filling the cribs, 
Feeding the Bheep, and cattle and pigc. 
Gold in your pockets and flesh on your ribs. 

Corn to feed when the days are cold, 
Yielding almost a thousand fold 
More nutritions than yellow gold. 

Corn is king, to the farmer sent, 
Better than money at ten per cent., 
The scepter, an ear of yellow dent. 
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Your work is first and best on earth, 
While Eden scenes Surround your hearth 
With material moral and mental worth. 

The bountiful earth is a banquet spread 
Under the heaven of heavens, overhead. 
To the farmer working for daily bread. 

May trials prove you true like gold, 
Watching your flocks, like the men of old. 
And your names be with the good enrolled. 

Plowing your fields with hearts so true. 
When pure spirits pass beyond your view, 
May their mautle ever fall on you. 



BONNIE MAY. 



The song birds sang their grandest tune 

To usher in the day ; 
Tlie breeze comes sweet through orchard bloom 

In tbe bright days of May. 

O radiant days of pure delight. 

Its ecstaoy to live. 
In vernal bloom, and golden light 

How much even earth can give. 

This seems the resurrection time, 

The jubilee of the year ; 
Whet) birds, ond breeze, and bloom combine 

All grateful hearts to cheer. 

The God of nature we adore, 

Olad hearts rejoice and pray. 
We dinna like to ask for more 

Than comes in bonnie May. 

Fruit trees shower blessings o'er me, 

Sweet blossoms like the snow ; 
When plowing down tbe flowery lea, 

As Burns did long ago. 
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O what a wealth of beauty beams 
O'er field and forest glade, 

Prophetic of unfading scenes 
Where life will never fade. 

And when we gain the " better land" 

In worlds sae far away, 
We'll no forget the days sae grand 

We spent in bonnie May. 



A NEW VERSION OF LANG-SYNE. 



[It Is a great pity that ever the world-ren owned song or "A aid 
Lang-Syne " should become the song of the drunkard, to lend 
either drunken or sober men farther away from temperance and 
virtue, and down the shameful road of disgrace and ruin. If this 
new song of Lung-Syno Is not aa good poetry as the old one, It at 
least Inculcates better morality.] 

Cold water clear and friendship dear 

Bring purest joy to mind ; 
The hope of earth was sober worth 

In auld-lang-syne. 

Chobus,— For auld-lang-syne, my dear. 



No heart that's pure can long endure 
The curse of rum and wine ; 

Drink made hearts sore the world o'er 
In auld-lang-syne. 

By sunny bowers and bonnie flowers 
Young hearts were glad and kind ; 

Now down life's stream they sing serene 
Of auld-lang-syne. 

The songs we sung when we were young 
Aye round our hearts will twine ; 

The temperate ways and sunny days 
Of auld-lang-syne. 
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There's hope before, aye n 



Like a u Id - la ii g- syne. 



A HARVEST HYMN. 



We have seen the summer's glory on the harvest fields 

again, 
Rejoicing in the sunshine and the pure refreshing rain, 
And In gratitude and gladness we have reaped the gold- 
en grain 

As years are marching on. 

We read a peaceful gospel where the rich and poor are 

fed, 
May the heroes of the harvest fields have blessings on 

their head ; 
Let earth's millions all be grateful for health and daily 

bread, 

And sing the harvest home. 



Till our barns are filled with plenty and cups are over- 
flowing. 

As we are marching on. 

We have entered on a calling that will never know de- 
feat, 

For honor and for daily bread we work In summer's 
heat, 

Ever reaping golden harvests of the finest of the wheat. 
When summer days are long. 



s extend from 
shore to shore. 
Gathering in the sad and sinful, to be pure forever more, 
While hope ia marching on. 
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And when we send the bread of life to nations o'er the 

May we praise the Lord with thankfulness for blessings 

pure and free, 
In this life, and in the better land in ages yet to be. 
While God is marching on. 



THE SONG BIRDS. 



Gay, social robins sing your best, 
And orioles in your swinging nest, 
Bright grosbeaks in your crimson dressed, 

Ana bobolinks on the wing ; 
Ye thrushes, sweeter than the rest, 

Join the melody of spring. 

Sing, bluebirds in the hollow trees 
And catbirds in your mellow glee, 
Song-sparrows warble blithe and free 

Your winsome songs of praise, 
When quails are piping on the lea 

On glorious summer days. 

The bluejays 'mind us of Rob Roy — 
They often rob and then destroy. 
Bringing soarow to the bowers of joy ; 

Ye rascals robed in blue, 
We almost wish the shooting boy 

With shot would riddle you. 

Sing, warblers, at the dawning hours, 

Melodious notes in sunny bowers. 

O'er velvet lawns and blooming flowers, 

When new glory's in the aky, 
And raise those weary hearts of ours 

To grander life on high. 

We are better for your choral song, 
You make our hope and gladness strong. 
The spirit land comes nearer home, 

Thanks to the tuneful birds, 
Who help to banish grief and wrong 

Without reproving words. 
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Let the steamboats tide on the ocean's tide, 
And plow on the deep blue sea ; 

I']] lend a hand to the rural band, 
And plow on the flowery lea. 

I'll plow sand o , _ 

And will either haw o_ D __ T 
Shallow or deep, and do It neat, 

If you only call on me. 

I'll whistle and plow on the mountain's brow, 

Or down in the valleys green : 
Hitch on } Hitch on ! I take all along 

The subsoil or iron beam. 

Carry me on to the balmy west, 

Make fast my Iron bauds, 
And I will invert the prairie state 

And lay Kansas up in lands. 

There are no ringbones on my iron joints, 

No spring-halt or fault have I, 
I will never tire or kick or balk, 

And never lie down and die. 

Just feed me wood for my dally food, 

And keep your hickory dry ; 
I can't stand drouth, so wet my mouth, 

And I'll never blow you high. 



It was a day o' storm and drift. 
Dark clouds were hanging In the lift, 
On January the twenty-fifth, 

When the sun gleamed through the storm, 
A singing boy first saw the lleht, 

And a nation's Bard was born. 
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It's a hunner years and twenty-three 
Since hie mlther took him on her knee 
Ad' saw the blithe blink o' his ee. 

Ad' stroked his wee bit oroon, 
An' little thought o' Scotland's glee 

O'er the Hard o' Bonnie Doon. 

Wi» a' his fau'ts we like him weel, 
He was a clever, dainty chlel, 
And up Peruaasus he did speel, 

A glorious, gifted boy, 
A manly Poet, true and leal. 

Bringing golden gleams o' joy. 

Sing his sweet songs In every land, 
Where natare, love and beauty stand, 
Pay tribute each melodious baud 

When hla birthday returns ; 
Shakapeare and Milton sing more grand, 

But who's encored like Burns ? 

He was the king among them a', 
But could Da make Da gear ava, 
The De'il did out his puches draw, 

But na sad hearts are sobbin' ; 
The like o' him we never saw, 

We'll aye be proud o' Robin. 

O had he sang the sober truth, 
An' kept na whisky 'neath his roof, 
An' na been aa muckle fashed wi' drouth, 

He wad hae been sa glorious — 
The grandest Poet north or sooth, 

Over all victorious. 

He sang o' many a sonsie queen, 



In grove and garden bower ; 

He saw her in eacn sunny gleam 

And every blooming flower. 

He sang by stream and heathery knowe, 
And when sitting by the ingle lowe 
He raised his haun to make a vow 

Na iratiir to slog and dream, 
When "tfoila " came to wreath his brow 

With laurels bright and green. 
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He plowed the fields from morn till noon, 
Turning down the daisies sweet with bloom 
And sang a sad foreboding tune 

In prophetic notes of woe, 
Saying too soon the daisies doom' 

Would be-hie in death so low. 

Strong passions unto him were given, 
His heart wl* grief and toil was riven, 
We hope his sins were all forgiven, 

He kept the Bible story. 
May we hear him sing in heaven 

In happiness and glory. 



BIRTHDAY LIKES. 



The stars are fading in the sky, 

Tbe morning light I see ; 
And fifty years nave passed away, 

Since the light first dawned on me. 

I've been reviewing all the years, 
Since Eighteen twenty-one ; 

Half a century has rolled away, 

And how little good I have done. 

I have sons and daughters by ray side ; 

There are gray hairs in my head ; 
I am turning old and journing on, 

To my Father and the dead. 

My mental eyes are growing bright, 

I see better as I go ; 
I sometimes think I am younger now, 

Than I was fifty years ago. 

I like to do my very best, 

And throw my poor treasure in : 
And when God sees beet to call me hence, 

To do well In heaven again. 

Sometimes good men lift us on high, 
Borne good in books we see ; 

I would rather have communion clear, 
From God direct to me. 
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I wish there was no endless wrath, 
That none should always mourn ; 

That every soul that God has made, 
Should unto God return. 

I would like to be pure, good, and true, 

To do more than I can tell ; 
To turu many unto righteousness, 

And fight life's battle well. 

I have sinned in thought, In heart, and life, 
But Christ's salvation is free ; 

May God on high and men below, 
Be reconciled to me. 



A friend I loved in days of old 

Sent Wqittier rhymes in blue and gold, 

To keep our love from growing cold. 



Pure blue and gold with you agree 
Dear friend you aye were true to me ! 
Depravity never fell on thee. 

Many a grand poem I have seen 

And mused by many a winding stream 

Till the world seemed a lovely dream.. 

When winter days grow dark and dreary 
And I am sad, and weak, and weary, 
His pure sweet lines oft makes me cheery. 

Even Milton in bis strains sublime. 
And Burn's In my land of Laug-syne 
Are not read ao well by me and mine. 

" Sweet Soul of Song I " poor Burn's so lowly 
The Quaker Bard forgave your folly. 
You helped to make " his Bible holy." 

He sang Burn's all a summer day 
In the maple's shade so glad and gay, 
And forgot like " Maud" to rake the hay. 
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His sweet lines makes my bosom thrill 
Where his playmate left wild " Fallymill " 
When " the pines sang low on Ramatti hill." 



SCOTLAND. 



Old land of Chalmers and John Knox, 
Brave In the truth and battle shocks, 
Sweet in your songs and orthodox 
In preaching and in tunes. 

You pay your rente as you agree 
And do not curse the powers that be, 
And send no howl across the sea ' 

Where the bonnie heather blooms. 

When storm and tempest rend the sail 
And crods are hurt with rain and hail, 
You never send a hopeless wall 
Better days and joy returns. 

Good work and thrift you aye combine, 
And do not fight, nor beg and whine, 
But slug your song of Auld-lang-syne. 
In the bonnie land of Burns. 



When the simmer days are Aiding 

The aye the story tell. 

Of how many years I've wandered 

From the land I loved so well. 

And in the hours of sadness 

I dream again I see, 

Auld Straven on the A Von 

Far o'er the deep blue sea. 

Still does memory fondly linger 
O'er boyhoods happy days. 
When we bathed in timpid Avon 
And epeeled the bonnie braes. 
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And I long to see auld Scotland, 
Auce mair before lefore I dee, 
And Straven on the Avon 
Far o'er the deep blue sea. 

Over me the trees are waving 
In this great land where I dwell, 
But I never aee auld Straven 
Iu the land o' the blue bell. 
And I fain would hear the Lavrock, 
Sing ance mair hi* song to me. 
O'er Btraven on the Avon 
Far o'er the deep blue sea. 

Then sail and sing of Scotlin yet 
When simmer days are fine, 
The bonnle land we'll ne'er forget 
Nor the dear friends of Lang -syne. 
Wnile we can hear the Lit) tics sing 
An the go wans on the lea, 
At Straven on the Avon 
Far o'er the deep blue sea. 



THE SLIDING GATE. 



Slug all ye jolly farmers who plow the Western States, 
All ye who build up fences and swing the sliding gates. 
The Buck-eye man is coming, to make you pay and 

But keep your courage cheery, and hold your wallets 

We owe'uo stamps to Martin, no royalty to Joe, 

Drive your stakes and awing your gates like the days of 

long ago. 
No taxes on the fence boards, or ou the nails and pics, 
No tramp shall gouge the farmer on every thing that 

swings. 
Our banner's on the outer wall, our doors will stand 

ajar, 
Working for the public weal in all this rural war. 
Our hearts and gates are opeu in friendship true and 

free. 
We pay our debts an honor, but no blackmail to Lee. 
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We think the claim la all a hoax, the patent all a myth, 
Swing your hat for granger Piatt, along with farmer 
Smith. 



GUY FALLOW. 



Guy Fallow the farmer came In from the west, 
And brought in a horse like to beat all the rest ; 
Strong, gentle, and true, for a three year old colt, 
From the County of Ingham and Station of Holt. 
Guy tried no mean trick no gun powder plot, 
The premium came fair to the canny old Scot, 
Illinois draft horses were beat and out done, 
Some imported stock no premiums won. 
The Canadian teams were active and stout, 
But Guy's gallant gray just cleaned them all out ; 
We spent a grand day with our friends at the fair 
Many a bright boy and bonnie lassie was there, 
But none laughed so loud with such glee in their 

eye 
As our friend of Lang-syne good old weaver Guy. 



A SUMMER MORNING. 



Sleeping sorrow away in the long summer night 
Waking In gladness in the pure morning light, 
When the sun of the morning gilds forest and lea 
Bringing foretastes of unfading glory to me. 

We never would worship a stock or a stone 

But It calls forth our praises this God of the morn, 

Its frequent returns never fail to inspire 

Like a true friend for ever raising us higher. 

Every land and all hearts with light it does fill 
The great miracle is that It never stands still, 
Unerring unfading for ever the same 

' i pure floods of beauty through God's great 
domain. 
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Over dark u ess a 



PRESIDENT HAYES AT DETROIT STATE 
PAIR. 

Welcome to our chosen President, 

Brave and true and worthy man, 
From rural homes and city dames 

Over all our Michigan. 
No grander knight of long ago 

On wheels of splendor rolled, 
No braver leader met the foe 

In the brave days of old. 
Beside him rode his lady fair, 

Smiling in health and glee, 
While cheers and music filled the air 

For the Empress of the Free. 

But when the nation's President 

Arose among the crowd, 
Great ringing cheers were upward sent 

In accents long and loud. 
No grand woman on the house-top 

But cheered and waved her fan, 
No boy but took his candy hot 

And through the deep mud ran. 

And never a grander party 

Did ever a platform hold. 
Never words more wise and hearty 

Were said in days of old. 

And out spake brave old Zachariah, 

A stalwart true .was he : 
" All Southern treason I defy ; 

No rebel rule for me." 

And next spake Sherman, tried and true, 

Braver In peace than war : 
" We fought for peace and wore the blue 

Till the greenbacks are at par." 
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Quoth Baldwin to the President : 
" The dinner waits for thee ; " 

And grandly, though the rural gate, 
Boiled out the dauntless three. 



As resting in the woods I lie, 
And look far up the pure blue sky 
For gleams of better worlds on high, 
While dreaming in the shade. 

When the heavens are unearthly clear, 
And Eden's bowers seem very near, 
Angelic spirits might come here 
To make our surety sure. 

For there's a tinge of earthly woe 
In the highest raptures we can know, 
But the bleat land to which we go 
Blooms ever bright and pure. 

A splendid month of balm and showers, 
Made of the sunshine, songs, and flowers. 
When Beulah's land comes over ours, 
With joy to every one. 

Bright June, so typical to me 
Of purer pleasures yet to be : 
Forgiven, and forever free, 

Where sorrows never come. 



SUMMER DAYS. 

'rsgrant breeze o'er clove: 

, ;railing vines, in sweet pe... 

Come, balmy days of leafy June. 
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Come, swallows, twittering in the sky, 

As In the shady grove I lie. 

And aee grand clouds go sailing by. 

Come, opening flowers, each merry morn, 
Wild roses sweet, without a thorn, 
That streams and sunny banks adorn. 

Come, bobolink, o'er meadows green, 
When red-birds in the woods are seen, 
And song and plumage charm the scene. 

Come, verdure rich on hill and plain ; 
Come, sunshine and refreshing rain ; 
Come, waving fields of golden grain. 



' BE TE THANKFUL." 



The sun rose in the cloudless sky, 

Day after day returning ; 
The streams and wells were going dry, 

The forest fires were burning. 
The tasseled corn began to fade, 

The sweet flowers lost their bloom, 
With heat a hundred in the shade 

At every blazing noon. 

We looked for dark clouds In the west, 

But only looked in vain ; 
With heat and languor sore oppressed, 

We longed for summer rain. 
The rain-drops came at morning light, 

Or were we only dreaming ? 
No ! weloome with a pure delight 

Grand showers la mercy streaming. 
The fields were washed so fresh and fair, 

Our home and friends seemed dearer ; 
Such life and pureness in the air— 

The very birds sang clearer. 

May showers of blessings often come 

To cheer us In our sadness ; 
If hope should fail at set of sun, 

May mornings dawn in gladness. 
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THE WRONG WAT. 



The mother rocked the bonrtie bairn 
Wi' red cheeks and eyes o' jet, 

And aye some laddie gave a shout 
And woke the sleeping pet. 

And when she took her on her knee 

And sang a bonnie tune. 
The black een aye began to keek 

When mother laid her doon. 

Then wide awake went toddlin roun', 
For mother had cream to churn. 

And all was quiet in the room 

When she saw the butter come. 

The wee bit body was sound asleep 
Behind the kitchen door ; 

On a pillow neat were two white feet. 
And the wee head on the floor. 



THE SMOKING CAE. 

The passengers told me, in their glee, 
They could not And a seat for me, 
But all the standing room was free. 

And forward stood a door ajar, 
Where one was lighting a cigar ; 
60 I went in the smoking-car. 



Bight in the strong tobacco fumes. 
Where men were smoking in platoons 
Puffing and talking 'round spittoons. 



In they came to get a big feed — 
What good, clean men do never need — 
Their Tl bill of fare " a filthy weed. 

All in a car, like Juggernaut, 
Worshipers of the weed are caught, 
To give their wealth away for naught. 
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'Twas smoke and smell, and nothing more. 

I grew sick of smoke and spitting, 
Id the tobacco temple sitting, 
With the foul air around me flitting. 

Some were chewing their " Honey Dew," 
Others their "Solid Comfort" blew; 
80 I bade the smoky den adieu. 

Unlike the solemn bird of yore, 
E flitted out the foulsome door, 
And left the dirt upon the floor, 
And the smoking-car for evermore. 



LIVINGSTONE. 



O'er the great rolling billows the steamships are riding. 
By the dark continents cast the rowboats are gliding, 
Over bright sands of gold the waters are gleaming. 
Up rivers unknown Zion's heralds are steaming, 
Wfth the gospel of peace to the wild savage nation , 
Preaching repentance for sin and hope of salvation. 
Not by might but by light his great buttles were won 
With the sword of the Spirit and faith of the Son. 
Over churches and schools new glory is gleaming, 
The down-trodden land and the savage redeeming. 
The tribes once benighted the sweet psalms are singing, 
In forests once dreaded the kirk bells are ringing. 
In love and good will went the Christian exploying 
Leaving converts to Christ and their Maker adoring. 
The nations converted back in commerce are sending 
Far richer treasures than the missions are spending. 
And blest be his memory who sails o'er the seas 
To preach Christ and salvation' till he died on his knees. 



THE TWINE BINDER. 
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You just sit on your Iron seat 

And round the field you swing. 

It reaps and forms the sheaves so neat 
And binds them with a string. 

Fair ladles in the rural line ' 

You have no men to board and dine, 

And you can read and dreas so fine 
Till John comes up at noon. 
And then have such a pleasant time 

Playing a harvest tune. 

Bound no hot stove you need to toil, 
No pork and beef to fry and boll ; 
And you can wear tbe latest style 

When summer days are fine. 
And do your duty all the while 

When wheat's done up in twine. 

No harvest men to pay in cash — 
Eating your best preserves and sauce, 
Keeping you making bread and hash, 

Will ever bother you. 
Grand city ladles you can pass 

The reaper runs so true. 

It does good work when days are hot, 
Whether the grain atauds up or not ; 
The Buckeye men may shut their shop 

And on their laurels rest. 
Royce and Champion men may stop, 

Mct'ormick binds the best. 



MR. AND MRS. CHARLES FLETCHER'S 
CRYSTAL WEDDING. 



We are gathering on like the birds in spring, 
Both the light-hearted and the wise, 

To spend a good night where friends unite, 
And to bring you a glad surprise. 

May your health improve as you onward move 
And heaven's blessing be on your home ; 

And your love endure and be crystal pure 
For many a glad year to come. 
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We come to laugh with your better half, 
And clear gifts add crystals fetch her ; 

We come to rejoice with your girls and boys, 
And our good friend, Charles Fletcher. 



FATHERLAND; 



My Fatherland, auld Scotland, 

Tho' far away I roam ; 
Memory bright gleams to me. 

Of young, gleeful years at home. 

The bills and dales of Avondale 

Come back agaiD to view ; 
I seem to live days o'er again, 

When glorious life was new. 

O banner hills o' Scotland, 

What happy days were mine. 
When llcht hearts speeled the primrose braes 

In the blithe blink o' Lang- syne. 

The burns gld wimplin down the glens. 
O'er green banks the blue-bells bung ; 

And far up in the sunny sky 

The Laverock soared and sung, 

O dear auld land o' Scotland, 



Thy people brave and free. 

The Ministers and sons o' sang 
The sermons and the tunes, 

The canty names and couthie hearts 

Where the broom and heather bloom, 
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May blessings rest on Scotland, 

Her Huns ami lakes and fountains ; 

Her men and maidens singing gangs, 

By haughs and know'es and mountains. 

While gowans grow and roses blow 

May aye her honor stand, 
And temperance, peace and plenty, 

Make glad my native land. 



MR. AND MBS. SARAH CARET'S GOLDEN 
WEDDING. 



We did not see you, when you were a groom, 
Nor your lady love In her maiden bloom ; 
In your sparking days and your honey moon. 

But we come to-night, the young aud the old, 
To tie a knot that is sure to hold ; 
And bind you anew in bands of gold. 



May your days be crowned with joy and peace, 
And all the fruit on your farm increase, 
And your sheep all shear a golden fleece. 



We mind the happy days of long ago, 
When you bought the Wansay farm so low, 
And how your wheels and trotters did go. 

When you thought the Wbfgs were growing * 

You kept on the Loco-fooo course, 

And you won the bet and Ballard's horse. 

And many a spanking team yon had, 
On many a trotter you can brag, 
And long may you drive a likely nag. 

May you grow a great and grander man, 
And work and vote whenever you can. 

For you represent great " Uncle Sam." 
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You hold your title good forever, [never ; 

They will turn you out of your " White House" 
No caucus can send you up " Salt river." 

Fifty years yon lived like king and queen, 

And many a happy day you've seen, [green. 

Wheu the flowers were sweet and the woods were 

And may we all meet within the fold, 
When none are sick and none grow old, 
In the better land an the streets of gold. 



A BARE-FOOTED BOY. 

I sang in my glee far over the sea 

In my guid old mlther tongue, 
The morning of life was sweet to me 

In the land where the Mavis sung. 

When the swallows flew In the welkin blue 

In life's merry morn in Straven, 
My cares were few and friends were true 

When I played on the banks of Avon. 

Young life was gay like a morn In May, 
Day and night were bright with joy ; 

the golden haze of the summer days 

When I was a bare-footed boy. 

O'er gowans and broom In leafy June 
Almost free from the earth's alloy, 

Came the Lavrock's tune o'er the heathers' bloom 
When I was a barefooted boy. 

1 thing of sweet flowers and sunny showers, 

Before care could come to annoy ; 
The happy hours in the garden bowers, 
When I was a barefooted boy. 
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HOPE FOB IRELAND. 



We are glad there's hope for Ireland, and all who are 

oppressed, 
That every worker of the soil should have his wrongs 

redressed. 
We are glad good William Gladstone has done his work 

so well, 
That men who work and men who rule in harmony can 

dwell, 
May Irish Landlords live at home and And their lives 

Bringing wealth and work and happiness to help the 

humble poor. 
May rival parties cease their strife and in good will 

unite, 
Her men league to be peaceful, always thrifty and up- 
right. 
Tune Erin's harps in harmony and sound them grand 

and free. 
Every lover of the Emerald Isle will sing the jubilee. 
May fruitful fields in plenty wave where the Shannon 

flowing 
O'er the sweet vales of Avoca where Erin's Shamrock's 

growing, 
God bless the land where Tom More sung, may all be 

glad and free, 
And hope and peace and bread increase, in the Emerald 

of the sea. 



A HYMN FOR A HORSE. 



iNE very warm day a number of years ago 
when we were working in the harvest field, a 
thunder shower in the West waB seen bearing 
down upon us, after setting up the sheaves in 
shocks we all got to the house in time to shun the 
shower. Rest is sweet to the weary and while en- 
joying a rest after the labors of the day, we were 
startled by a tremendous peal of thunder that was 
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loud enough to make almost any one to shake in 
his shoes. It was such au unearthly peal that it 
scared even the beasts of the field, and the cows 
and horses came scampering up the lane to seek 
the protection of man and the shelter of the sheds 
and stables. But the best horse we had just 
bought from Jim Burns for $125, did not come up 
with the others. After the storm had cleared 
away we found " Bet " lying dead under an oak 
tree, the lightening having killed her almost in- 
Btantly. Some of the youngsters were like to 
" greet " when they thought they would never 
ride " gentle Bet " again. And all I had left for 
the $125 was Jim Burns' old leather halter. Just 
at that time some generous man offered $100 for a 
good hymn. Here was a chance to acquire money 
and fame in a good cause, for anyone who had 
ever " Sat on " Parnassus brink " Riving the words 
to gar them clink." A good hymn would bring 
joy and gladness with it, and if it was neither first 
or second rate, it would be easier for Mr. Hatfield 
to burn it than it would to write it. There was an- 
other inducement for writing apart from the $100. 
Tannahill said when he was walking in the fields 
one summer evening he heard a farmer's daughter 
singing one of his own songs, and it was one of 
the sweetest hours of his life. If one could hear a 
hymn they had composed sung in the great con- 
gregation some summer Sabbath morning, it would 
be grander than a song and might send a thrill of 
gladness through the heart as sweet as ever Tan- 
nahill experienced. And it was not an entire fail 
ure, for it brought hope and joy to one young 
heart when he said we wonld buy a new horse 
when Father gets the money for his hymn. A po- 
etical friend wrote from Grand Rapids that the 
sentiment was good, but the rhyme defective, and 
nobody would ever sing it, unless some musical 

fenius would compose a tune on purpose for it. 
he only reason we did not get the premium was 
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on account of a gifted bard writing a better hymn 
than ours, said to have been the best among six 
hundred. After giving our " best thoughts while 
in our best mood " we were weighed in the bal- 
ances of poesy and found wanting. The next best 
thing to success is to accept a defeat gracefully. 
If we failed to write a good hymn we did not fail 
to get a good horse when the sheep were shorn. It 
is very clear that there is a better demand for wool 
than there is for poetry in this practical age. We 
always pay our assessment promptly when other 
men's horses are killed by lightening. But the 
Washtenaw Mutnal would not pay us a dollar be- 
cause the horse was not killed in the stable. We 
■ot no insurance, and nothing for the Hymn, 
There is a fund for disabled ministers, but nothing 
for disabled farmers or poets. And the noble six' 
hundred hymn writers never so much as received 
a vote of thanks, 

THE HYMN BRIGADE. 

Half a page, half a page, 
Half a page onward, 
AU into the laud of song 
Went the six hundred. 

Forward the hymn brigade 
No poet was dismay ed, 
Never let their laurels fade 
When no one blundered. 
Loud did all the anthems swell, 
On them all the muses fell, 
Boldly did they write and well 
AU the six hundred. 



Poets In front of them, 
Murmured and thundered. 
Brave with a broken lyre, 
Marched the melodius choir, 
Bight through the critics fire, 
All the six hundred. 
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Trying to write in strains sublime, 
Ecstacy In every line, 
Sweeter than the famous nine 
r organ thundered. 



Critics to the right of them, 
Critics to the left of them, 
Critics behind them 
Taunted and grumbled. 
Sneered at with gibe and yell, 
When they all wrote ao well 
Hymn's that they could not sell, 
But no one either died or fell 
In all the six hundred. 



Honor all the hymn's they made 
For many a one wonderea. 
After the melodious raid 
Coming to the nation's aid. 
And writing In the hymn brigade 
They did Dot get the hundred. 



BRUCE'S ADDRESS. 



Scots wha hae on bannocks fed, 
Scots wha kings and kilties led, 
Keep a clear and sober head, 
On to glorious victory. 

Let nae hearts at hame be broken. 
And nae drunken words be spoken ; 
Whisky's no the drink to sloken 

Quid leal hearts when they are dry. 



By the fame of Scotland's glory, 
Don't disgrace your native laud. 
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There's life and health Id springs and rills, 
But serpents' bites in whisky-stills, 
The crowning curse of human ills, 
To bring Caledonia loir. 

Dinnadrink the the thistle-dew, 
To the guid wife be leal and true, 
And never swagger roarin fu', 

To shame the land that bore you. 

Wha would reel and curse and rave ? . 
Wba would be a demon's slave? 
Wha would fill a drunkard's grave. 
And gae doon to endless woe ? 

Bin and shame and sorrow shun, 
Dinna give your life for rum, 
Smash your bottles every one, 

Stamp out the plague of whisky. 

New's the time to mend and turn, 
Bottles, jugs and glasses spurn, 
Fight as brave as at Bannockburn, 
Till all whisky's slaves are free. 



SABBATH MORNING ON THE FARM. 

How peaceful dawns the Sabbath morn 
On hill and dale and rural home ! 
Sleeping in safety through the night, 
New strength comes with the morning light. 
Hearing first the song-birds singing, 
New mercies every morning bringing. 
Sunlight through the forests beaming, 
Hills In golden radiance gleaming. 
White, fleecy clouds sail lu the sky, 
Like voyagers to worlds on high, 
While hearts arise in prayer and praise 
With every sun on Sabbath days. 
When all around's serene and still, 
Till the sheep-bells tinkle on the hill, 
And down the lane the cows are going, 
Where grass Is green and water flowing. 
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No weary ones at break of day 
Are called to work on Sabbath day. 
Sweet day of rest, when skies are blue, 
And fields and flowers are wet with dew. 
Bright flowers are freshest at the dawn, 
When bursting buda are sweet with balm. 
There's glory in the earth and sky, 
That none can doubt and none deny. 
Who can revile, in doubt' and scorning, 
Who see new mercies every morning ? 
The firmament declares His glory ; 
Who can doubt the Bible story? 
Seeing a great and glorious plan, 
Far above the works and power of man. 
Best time to contemplate in gladness, 
And rise o'er care and doubt and sadness, 
When rest and peace and j< 
To guide us to the gate of b 



SUNSET ON" THE FARM. 

The wii.ter day was beautiful- with floods of golden light, 
The sheep came tinkling up the lane Into the fold at 

The cows were in the stable, all feeding In a row, 
Paying their interest twice a day in pails that overflow. 

The horses were fed and watered, and all the chores 

When the crimson sky was splendid, at the setting of 



It was the greatest painting ever seen by me and mine, 
Not by Raphael nor by Rubens, but by a light divine. 
The colors were the purest, the brightest, and the best. 
Bright clouds sailed on serenely, like the island of the 
blest. 

The glories of that sunset hour revealed a life to come, 
A foretaste of serener joys when work on earth is done. 
It was not painted for the few, the wealthy or refined, 
But nature's picture gallery foraH of humankind. 
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LONGFELLOW. 

The cold wind seemed to sigh and moan, 
As we read " Evangeline," 

With a sweet sadness in its tone. 
Like " pleasure in a dream." 

There seemed new pathos in the lines 

Of Hiawatha's song, 
Still better than in former times, 

Kinging out so sweet and strong. 

And then we thought of muffled drums 
In every heart that's beating, 

As every da; the warning comes 
That life is short and fleeting. 

While musing at the close of day 
His " Psalm of Life" was read, 

As low, sad voices came to say 
Our Longfellow is dead 1 



APPLE TKEES. 



I planted apple trees when life was young, 
At the gladsome light of the morning sun, 
In the mellow ground, while the robins sung. 

And aye when the winter's storm was o'er. 
And sweet vernal flowers came back once more. 
They showered fragrant bloom o'er my cottage door. 

When the blossoms lost their sweet perfume, 
And the apples took the place of bloom, 
I spent happy hours in their shade at noon. 

And many a young heart danced with glee 
In the halcyon hours on the flowery lea. 
Getting ripe " sweet-boughs " off the apple tree. 

When over the hills they came from school, 
And autumn's days were growing cool, 

Merry he&rts filled barrels of Baldwins full. . 
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When the winter nights grew dark and long 
The apples cheered many a heart and borne, 
With feasting and glee and choral song. 

And now, when my head is growing gray, 
The bloom of the trees is passing away, 
After yielding fruit for many a day. 

I would like to spare the apple tree 
That so long has borne so mil and free, 
But they're Hiding on the grassy lea. 



When the winter winds blow bleak and cold. 



Now fades the glory of the Summer days, 
The golden red gleams ou the russet lea ; 

The dreamy grandeur of the Autumn haze 

Bring thoughts of weary winter days to me. 

Farewell ye feathered minstrels of the dawn, 
Wbo sung so sweetly every summer day ; 

You leave the shady grove and velvet lawn, 
To sing on lands where roses bloom for aye. 

The forest trees in various colors gleam, 

To every hue of bright new beauty turning ; 

Some robed in cloth of gold and purple sheen, 
The maple groves in brightest crimson burning. 

Farewell ye Summer flowers so sweet and tender, 
In Autumn's chilly blast you bloom no more ; 

While forests wear their robes of splendor, 
In gorgeous beauty brighter than before. 

In crimson and In gold the hills are gay, 

When the sweet breeze of Autumn's sighing, 

'ing. 
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Sweet, sad, shortening days of Tailing leaves. 
That with new yearly blessings nil our store ; 

O'er friends and fading flowers our spirit grieves, 
Borne year we'll see the Summer bloom no more. 

The ripe Indian Summer days have come. 

The fruit all gathered and the nights grow cold ; 

All nature mourns — the Summer's work Is done, 
And o'er decay she showers her leaves of gold. 



Sixty thousand every year, 
Who might be good and true, 
Serve a harder master 
Than Africa ever knew. 

Sixty regiments every year 
Yield to a worthless foe, 
Keeling down In broken ranks, 
To shame and endless woe. 

Sixty thousand blighted hearts 
Stained by a drunkard's name ; 
Sixty thousand little ones 
In wretched homes and shame. 

For every thousand churches, 
Built to bless and save. 
There's forty thousand rum shops, 
Doors to a drunkard's grave. 

How many millions yearly 
Bring down our honor low, 
Poured into a demon's oup 
To fill every state with woe? 
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Reform ye sixty thousand. 
Ami help the temperance band 
To end the greatest evil 
That blights our goodly land. 



*C*~ 



YPSILANTI ON THE HURO: 



Id the youthful days of long ago 
We sung to see the Huron flow 
By the clear and rippling river 
Through Ypailanti flowing ever. 
Sweeping along banks bright and green, 
Id sylvan shade and sunny gleam 
Where lovers row the bonuie boats 
That o'er the placid water floats, 
Or hoisting up the tiny sail 
They glide on with scented gale. 

Bound the flowery meadows winding 
Deubel's corn and good wheat grinding 
Driving all the wheels and bands 
Tumbling o'er the deep mill dams, 
Then foaming down in white cascades 
And murmuring in the woodland shades. 
Running the Mayor's belts and cranks 
And sawing Folmor's logs in planks, 
Barnes and Oomwell's paper mills 
Many a purse and pocket fills ; 
Giving work to the great and small. 
Where the bright booming waters fail. 
Straw and rags, with steam and vapor, 
Rolled out In sheets of clean white paper. 
And rolls of paper by the mile 



The city paying every bond. 
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Where houses, schools and stately towers 

Gleam through the green wood maple bowers, 

The churches built on solid rocks, 

The churches sound and orthodox ; 

Bible truth with Instruction clear, 

To every one who comes to hear. 

And city schools with learning free 

Where all can take a high degree. 

Good teachers, books and tax combined 

To elevate the youthful mind. 

The Normal halls, and model school, 

To fill the vacant noddle full. 

The Sentinel sounds his bugle call 

First editor among them all. 

When hostile parties cross the line 

He makes the fur fly every time. 

Our Commercial gives the news, 

Politics, poems and reviews. 

Good paper, printed cheap and clean, 

By logic and the power of steam. 

The Band of Hope, by speech and tunes, 

Trying to close the rum saloons, 

With bolts and bars and iron bauds, 

As long as the Republic stands. 

Ex-Mayor the bravest man in town 

To put the liquor traffic down. 

Through the town long trains are going 

Singing belts and whistles blowing. 

Bushing under banks and ridges, 

Boiling o'er the Iron bridges, 

Trailing their smoky banner high 

Far up along the azure sky. 

Here farmers come to buy and sell, 

Where honest traders treat them well. 

May Ypsllanti grander grow 

While roses blow, and rivers flow, 

Health and wealth and peace securing, 

In happy homes beside the Huron. 



A HAPPY EPISODE IN LIFE'S JOURNEY. 

There being no worship at St. Luke's last Sab- 
bath, Deacon Post, the first time in many years, 
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attended the Presbyterian church. Our readers 
will appreciate what follows : 

Ypsilanti, July 26th, 1861, 

Mb. W. B. Post: 

Dear Sir : I take the liberty to send you a Tew slm- 

Ele lines. The Impulse of an honest heart. I hope and 
elieve you will receive them In the same kindly spirit 
In which I write them, for the sake of " Aula 'Lang 
Syne." 

LINES TO MY OLD FRIEND, W. R. POST. 

We were glad to meet you at the door 
Of our church as In days of yore ; 
Your presence called old scenes to mind. 
And made us think of " Auld 'Lang Syne," 
When you made hate and sang with joy, 
And "Sam" was a wee " barefoot boy." 
We thank you for the bible truth 
Imparted in the days of youth. 
In Sabbath School when life was young, 
When Bacon prayed and Bollo sung ; 
In hope you sowed the gospel seed 
With your good pastor, Mr. Weed ; 
We are eorry that you went away. 
Come back again some Sabbath day, 
Old times and friendship to renew ; 
We like old friends when tried and true. 
In old age may you still rejoice 
With the good partner of your Joys, 
And may your last days be your best ; 
Then meet us In the land of rest 
When all the storms of life are o'er. 
Where friends will meet to part no more. 



EARLY HISTORY OP ANN ARBOR. 

READ IN THE COURT HOUSE AT ARM ARBOR. 

Our thoughts go back to long ago 
When the dark woods were growing, 
Before we saw the roses blow, 
By Huron's waters flowing. 
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The wigwam stood where banks were green, 
And summer skies were blue, 
And gaily down the rlpllng stream 
Glided the bark canoe. 

In sunny bowers, at morning hours, 
Dusky maidens saw it flow, 

Through silvan shades and sweet wild flowers, 
A thousand years ago. 

There was no court house, no saloons 
Where lasy men could harbor ; 
No ice cream and no silver spoons 
When Ann dined In the Arbor. 

There was no Ypsllanti then, 
No Manchester was seen. 
Dexter had no historic men, 
Fo poet in Saline. 

No students came at Tappan's call, 
No doctors' class divided ; 
No angel soared in classic hall 
And o'er the learned presided. 

There was no strife at Lansing then, 

No doctors came to blows ; 

No money stole by honest men, 

No Douglas to " gild the Rose." 

No wind mills then, no lightning rods, 
No bummers and no agents. 
None rolling logs or wringing hogs 
Not any " Board of Regents." 

There was no Ink, no printing press 
Run for the county's weal, 
No taxes and no sore d is trees, 
No generous men like Beal. 

There was no speech, no ringing words 

Heard by the pioneers, 

By stream and grove sang bonnle birds 

Unstuffed by shots and " Steere's." 

No Grangers' hall In Sclo town 

With eloquence did ring, 

By " Honey creek " no house came down 

With cheers for Mr. Wing. 
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No pioneers had met for fun 
Willi pleasures In their looks, 
The day or pictures had not come, 
No Chapman selling books. 



No sawmills on the Huron stream 
Were run In Washtenaw, 
No lumber either green or dry, 
No " Uncle John " to saw. 

There was no honored resident. 
None crowned with silver gray, 
No sweet " Holmes " and no President, 
No fruitful Mr. Lay. 

Past ages rolled in mystery, 
When nogood work waa done. 
Wealth, Washtenaw and history 
With the pioneers begun. 

May heaven's blessing on them rest 
Through all the changing years. 
And all their last days be their beat, 
Good, brave old pioneers. 



THE SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. 



1CTOBER 26th waa a high day with Mr. Rob- 
1 ert Lambie. Sixty years old that day. He 
took pride in showing us his old sign in 1841. 
"Robert Lambie, Tailor, Up Stairs," He 
worked at this business some years and then a 
clothing merchant and subsequently dry goods. It 
is usual to receive presents on such occasions, but 
the Lord has prospered him so that he feels- that 
his worldly needs are well assured, and his net in- 
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come he is giving with a liberal hand to the needy. 
The two pioneer editors and publishers were of 
course remembered, and the Sunday Schools, mak- 
ing some $300 thus donated- Brothers and sisters 
were kindly remembered a ten dollar gold piece 
being placed under each of their plates. Many 
friends called during the day to pay their respects. 
Brother Lambie bids fair to see three score and ten 
when another like happy anniversary may occur. 
We append the contributions of his brothers, 
William, Frank, and James. 

SIXTY. BY HIS BROTHER WILLIAM. 

Mr. Robert Lambie invited all his brothers 
and sisters who came to Ypsilanti in 1839 to dine 
with him Oct. 26th, it being his sixtieth birthday. 
Six met in gladness to strengthen each other's 
hands and comfort each others hearts ; grateful 
for present enjoyments while reviewing the pleas- 
ant memories and the happy halcyon days of Auld 
'Lang Syne. Mrs. Dr. Ingais, Detroit ; Mrs. Will- 
iam Todd, Royal Oak; Frank, Detroit; James, 
Windsor; William, this city; John, who resides 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, and their mother and two 
sisters who resides at Windsor were absent. 

TO ROBERT. 

We dream or the days when life was new 
When hearts were light and friends were true 
Far away o'er the ocean bine, 
And looking back to the long ago 
There's a mingling tide of joy and woe 
Making our friendship purer grow" 
Id the world's school at sixty. 

Over the waves of the rolling sea 
When hope was high in our youthful glee 
We came to this land so great and free 
To plow the land in the balmy west 
And get a portion with the rest 
Sometimes doing our level best 
And rejoicing to-day at sixty. 
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The famous nine can meet once more 
Who sailed away from Scotia's shore 
After forty years of toil are o'er, 
Brothers and sisters, blithe and gay 
Tho' eyes are dim and heads are gray 
Glad at heart on this natal day 
The silver grays at sixty. 

Our youthful days seem gone so soon 
We have past the flowery years of bloom 
And are gilding down life's afternoon, 
Reviewing ail the years that's gone 
All meeting in our brother's home 
To make our love and friendship strong 
More serene and sweet at sixty. 

We lay our care and grief aside 
Our spleen or envy aud our pride 
And meet In gladness side by side. 
That our peace may like a river flow 
With every pleasure earth can know 
Growing more kindly as we go 
In the autumnal days of sixty. 

Sailing so near the sun-set land 
Through waves of peace and breezes bland 
With glimpses of the golden strand, 
By no clouds of sorrow overcast 
Holding the promise true and fast 
May life grow brighter to the last. 
Hope calm and clear at sixty. 

TUB WESTERN BRANCH OF THE LAURIE CLAN BY 
FRANK. 

Ad odd looking family arrived at the terminus 
of the Michigan Central railroad in Ypsilanti, on 
the 10th of June, 1839, consisting of a father and 
mother and nine children. It was the western 
branch of the Lambie clan who came direct from 
Scotland without making one halt on the lone 

Cirney of 4,000 miles. The contrast experienced 
tween mercantile activity in the old country 
and the solitude of the woods in these early days 
was something stunning and almost stupifying. 
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To-day, with the exception of the father, who died 
on Christmas morning, in the year 1868, are all 
well and have kept affectionately together about 
the banks of the Huron and Detroit rivers, and 
among the speeches, toasts, songs and sentiments 
that overflowed in rich, spontaneous abandonment 
at the mansion of Robert Lambie at his sixtieth 
birthday we find the following from the heart of 
one of the name not altogether unknown to fame, 
as they are not only near together, but have 
through all these years kept up a regular corres- 
pondence with one of the leading journals in Great 
Britain. They have brought thousands to the west 
in ever increasing numbers : 

FROM FRANK TO ROBERT WITH THE LOVE AND AF- 
FECTION OF THE WHOLE CrRCLE, 

It was a kindly thought and a worthy plan 
To gather the heads of the Lambie clan 
To meet and comfort and sing and dine 
Before there's a break In the famous nine. 
From Avon's banks to Huron braes 
What cause for thanks through glorious days 1 
What health and wealth, how few the tears. 
Through all thir path of sixty years 1 

May thy setting sun in the gorgeous west 
Be of all thy days and years the best, 
Till we meet Id the bloom of the further shore 
Where our friends oome in but go out no more. 
O ! The past is but pain among sinking sands 
To the meeting so near in the morning lands. 
On this border tower we call life's decline 
May your heart be kept by a peace Divine. 

A BIRTHDAY SONS TO BROTHER ROBERT BY JAMES, 
WHO RESIDES IN ONTARIO. 

I've come from a foreign shore to join 

This happy family meeting 
The sands of life are running fast 

And life Is short and fleeting. 
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I love tbe Stars and Stripes full well 
But the Union Jack far better 

For England's Queen sends Gospel Light 
From Greenland to the Equator. 

It seems a long, lone time to me 

Yes many a long, long year 
Since but a child I crossed the sea 

And blindly wandered here. 

On Huron's banks in Michigan 

We pitched our lonely tent 
We little knew the how or where 

Our future would be spent. 

Not many armies fight so long 

Not many fight so well 
A selge of Forty years, and yet 
For us no funeral knell. 

No pall, no bier, no open grave 

The nine are living still. 
Oh ! Marvelous blessings we have seen, 

Much mercy mixed with ill. 

Some have drunk sad bitter cups 
Some hard with woe's been riven 

For saved ones dear as light and life 
Are safely housed in heaven. 

But we have met this glad birth day 

And with united chorus 
To slug In faith the sweet old song 

'Tis better on before ue. 

While we recall God's mercies past 

Let me recall another, 
Remember that our God has spared 

Our blessed, dear old mother. 

God's blessings be upon her head 

Her bible and her prayer. 
Would Heaven itself be all complete 

If mother was not there. 

We've met to sing a family song 

Of memories new and olden 
And while we sing the future looms 

More highly grand and golden. 
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Who called the clan together 
We meet, we part, we can't forget 
The comiug grand forever. 



WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 



Let starry banners wave on high, and bands of music 

play, 
For the liero and the patriot upon hla natal day, 
Who for valor and for virtue still bears the palm away. 

He made his rural home to bloom and blossom as tbe 

And when tbe day of battle came be vanquished all our 
foes. 

the grave where tbe blue 

Let all the good men in the land, and millions yet to be 
In shady groves and rural homes and cities by the sea. 
Revere and love the honored name who set our nation 
free. 

May this be aye the promised land where all can find a 

home, 
With "goodwill unto every man and malace toward 



The stars and stripes are banging low, 
There's grief tbe world o'er, 
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0, wherefore do such trials come, 

Sueh sorrows on us fell. 
That we should lose our chosen one, 

The leader of us all ? 
O, broken-hearted family band ! 

O, wife so brave and true I 
The thousands of thia mourning land 

Are shedding tears with you. 
Can we forgive the wretched one 

That wrought the deed of shame ? 
Forever in the years to come 

We'll hate to hear his name. 

May good come out of evil still, 

And no heart be dismayed ; 
We bow submissive to God*B will, 

Anew we seek His aid. 
For days and weeks we watched and prayed 

To spare our chosen one ; 
With heavy sorrows on us laid, 

We say Thy will be done. 

And weep not for the righteous dead, 

Who are at home in heaven. 
But ratber let your tears be shed 

For the sorrows of the living. 

O, favorite of the east and west, 

A loyal people's choice, 
In you, the bravest and the best, 

We'll never more rejoice. 
Good men will guide the ship of state, 

Though dark clouds gather o'er us, 
If we elect the true and great, 

Like him that's gone before us. 



BALAAM. 

[SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOB DECEMBEB 4.J 
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" No curse will prevail where the chosen on 
No divination hurt the seed of the blest ; 
I can not go beyond the word of the Lord 



bey on 
aid gi 



If Balak would give me his house p fu 11 of gold." 

" We will give you great honor— the wealth of a king- 
To curse them in soothsaying, magic, and dream ; 
We'll build seven altars, sacrifice to the Lord — 
When you blight with a curse, we can smite with the 
sword." 



From Fisgah's high rocks are blessed every one, 
None can count the dust of Jacob, dwelling alone ; 
Israel stands like the cedar, wherever he is : 
Let me die like the righteous, my end be like bis ! 



CONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL. 



With Christian friends in love to unite, 
Rejoicing In hope when our hearts are light 
With our friends of the Congregation. 



r friends of the Congregation. 

May health and plenty crown all your days. 
Walking in pleasant, hopeful ways, 
While singing melodious songs of praise 
With our friends of the Congregation. 
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May you 
Thatljloom f 

When never a shadow of sorrow lowers 
On the friends of the Congregation. 

Rejoicing with those who are glad and young, 
When the mantle of hope is over them Aung, 
And their songs the sweetest that e're was sung, 
To our friends of the Congregation. 

As the years roll on and we all grow old, 

May our days go down like the sun-sets gold, 
Till we see the nearly gates unfold 

With our friends of the Congregation. 

Let Christiana not fall ont by the way. 
Nor angry passions lead them astray, 
Growing mellow and kindly every day, 
With our friends of the Congregation. 

We have tried to write you a pleasant rhyme, 
If not in words or In thoughts sublime. 
Will you all forgive us every time, 
When we fail in the Congregation. 



Welcome, beautiful days of spring. 
Welcome, the wealth and joy you bring, 
Welcome, ye bonnie birds that sing, 
Sweet in your vernal bowers. 
You make the fields and forest ring, 
To cheer these hearts of ours. 

Welcome, beautiful month of May, 
Welcome, queen of the floral day, 
Welcome, young hearts so light and gay 
That sing so sweet and clear, 
For heaven seems not far away 
When Eden scenes appear. 
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Welcome, to this world of ours, 
Balmy winds and fragrant flowers, 
Sparkling dew and sunny showers, 
Where woodland's echos ring 
From gladsome morn till evening hours, 
Bweet lovely month of spring. 

Welcome, new seasons, ever true. 
When green fields gleam In pearly dew ; 
The air bo bland, the sky so blue, 
When bloom is on the trees ; 
When wild flowers deck the field anew 
And health comes on the breeze. 

Welcome, new joy that comes to me, 
When streams go singing to the sea 
By scented banks and bloowlng trees ; 
Birds wing their sweetest tune 
When nature lings such blessings free 
Dressed in her vernal bloom. 

Welcome, new days so grand and bright, 
No heat to hurt, no cold to blight ; 
Living in floods of golden light, 



Where Samuel annointed kings in old prophetic days. 
And David reigned on Zion's hill and sung sweet 

psalms of praise. 
Where Solomon built the Temple In splendor malfold. 
Its brazen sea and cedar walls inwrought with Ophlr's 

gold. 
Where Elijah prayed on Carmel till clouds came o'er 

the sea, 
And showers of richest blessings fell and Israel was free. 
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The priest by every alter and all the shed blood typified. 
The redeemer born in Syria, Christ the crucified. 
Who taught withlo the Temple to relieve all human woe 
And brought the world salvation eighteen centureaago. 
No star now beams o'er Bethelem to fill the land with 

light 
The soil that first the Saviour pressed Is dark in moral 

night. 
O women In good Christian homes send the Gospel free 
To those who dwell on Lebanon, and salt on Galilee, 
Toil on for those in Syria and give your prayers and gold 
Till rich blessings crown your labors In fruit a hundred 

fold. 



LINES ON RECEIVING THE PICTURE OF 
MR. AND MRS. GEDDES. 



Thanks for the picture honest John 



Yhile standing in our view ; 
For forty years have passed away. 

Since we found you kind and true. 

We meet at church on Sabbath morn, 
When you walk three miles or more ; 

All glad to see your manly form, 
So active at four score. 

For forty years you run your mill, 

And seldom left the saw ; 
Aye working with a right good will, 

For honor and Washtenaw. 

A Republican true and strong, 
Outspoken, brave and hearty ; 

Denouncing every sham aud wrong ; 
And all the '"whisky party." 
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Fighting life's battle at Qeddesburg, 
Beside the Huron river. 

Up at your work by morning light, 
For more than fifty years ; 

The banner man when friends unite, 
And king of the pioneers. 



THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 



They have come to sing the Jubilee, 
From sunny lands by the sounding sea, 
Bringing melody and joy to me. 

Free seats reserved for great and small, 
And none are crowded to the wall, 
They never let the curtains fall. 

They never fall to come on time, 

They sing the song of Auld-lang-syne, 
And never ask a single dime. 

They never enter a saloon, 

They always sing a good old tune, 

Where waters gleam and roses bloom. 

They sing sweet notes to every one, 
Free as the light of summer sun, 
A grander chorus ne'er was sung. 

You pay no quarter at the door, 
There concerts never prove a bore. 
They never keep you till you snore. 

The singing hails from sea to sea, 
A million voices chant in glee, 
The whole nation hears the Jubilee. 
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FARM SONG. 



When the darkness closes o'er us, 

And the cattle all are fed ; 
Then we meet wound the table, 

Grateful for our dally bread. 

When the lamps are burning brightly, 
And tbe youngsters ou the roam ; 

We aye feel a thrill of gladness, 
When they play a bonule tune. 

When we hear the rain drops patter, 
And the wind blow bleak and cold ; 

Bweet music takes ua back again, 
To the sunny days of old. 

When melodious voices mingle, 

And light hearts are glad and gay ; 

They can make our heartstrings tingle, 
Like the glee of life's young day. 

Let sweet homes ring with roundelays, 

And mellow notes be sung ; 
The charming tunes and songs of praise, 
To sing our old hearts young. 

When sweet voices sing for gladness, 
And oi.fr hearts are sail and lone ; 

We forget our cares and sadness, 
And joy hangs around our home. 



LINES TO MBS. GARDNER. 



I met you on a winter day when I was sad and weary, 
And you brought joy unto my heart, you looked so 
blithe and cheery. 
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I liked to hear you talk bo kind In my guid auld mither 

tongue. 
It made me think of gala days when life and love was 

young. 

Your words brought pleasure to my heart like the sing- 
Arid the liltiu o' the bonnle birds without a Yankee 

twang. 
I think I see your face again aud your eeu o' bonule 

blue, 
Uudlmned and lighted up we glee at the of eighty-two. 

I was glad to meet so leal a heart on sic a dreary day, 
I pity the doited bodies who don't know what you say ; 
I hope you and your household will accept my rustic 

rhyme, 
Aud count me aye among your freens for the sake of 

Auld- la n g - s y n e. 



THE COUNTY CONVENTION. 



With all our patriotic shouting, 

Flnley, Post and Campbell spouting, 

We could not keep the wheat from sprouting. 

Some farmers in the great pow-wow, 

Got laurels on their classic brow, 

And Were crowned with Clawsou in the mow. 

Willits took a true and honest plan, 
And backed up Arthur like a man ; 
The bravest vote for Michigan. 

We do not need a river bill, 
No eighteen million out the till, 
The rain will every harbor fill. 

The Captain faltered In the fray. 
But took a true and manly way, 
To get the votes some other day. 
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But Sawyer sawed the plank In two, 
And off the platform tumbled through, 
To eall " salt river's" waters blue. 



HARVEST HOME. 



After tolling on the harvest field when days' were warm 

and long. 
We meet around the festive board to sing the reapers' 

song, 
By rural shade and sunny glade we shout the Harvest 

Turn back the tide of war and strife and battle's stern 

array, 
And muster on the waving fields In harvest's peaceful 

day, 
And fill the barns and barrels full— send no hungrysoul 

We hear no warriors bugle blast, but dinner's peaceful 

horn ; 
We fling our flags on every breeze, in fields of tasseled 



There Is no grief upon the harvest field, no wasters to 

destroy ; 
No maiden's love or mother's heart mourns for her sold- 



sing for joy. 

Send farmers on to rule the land who speak by yea and 

nay. 
Who never turn for taunt or bribe from God and truth 

Who want no public plunder when the strong divide 
the prey, 
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And those who fought for human rights till traitors 

turned and fled. 
We bring no woe to friend or foe growing our daily 

When we ripen liken the sheaves we bind, and reap the 

And have foretastes of the better land where loved ones 

have gone before, 
May we meet the angel of the covenant above the 

threshing floor. 



THE PAGE OP NATURE. 



Who would not sing^ from morn till noon 
When every flower is sweet with bloom, 
And groves send up their sweetest tune 
When the bonnie birds are singing. 
The breeze comes laden with perfume 
Mew gladness to us bringing. 

We lay aside our doubt and fear 

Our faith and hope grows bright and clear, 

We read the page of nature here 

Over all the earth and sky, 

And seem to rise so very near 

The spirit land on high. 

We do not need a new translation 
By all the learned men in the nation, 
Its plain to men in every station 
Wherever they may be, 
Bringing hope and consolation 
Ever beautiful and free. 

There's no mistake in what we read 
No paradoxes to mislead 
No controversy in the creed 
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In what nature has to say, 

The spring translation does succeed 

Its just as plain as day. 



TO A ROBIN. 



Hall bird so cheery 
With sweet notes of glee 
After winter so weary 
Giving melody free 
Every glorious dawn 
Bringing gladness to me. 

Free from sorrow and oare 
Blithe red breasted and bright, 
Filling the balmy air 
With pure songs of delight 
From morn till the sun sets 
In glory at night. 

Yon need no lessons long 

No task in weary hours 

Artless exulting song 

Gomes o'er the blooming flowers 

Pouring floods of melody 

O'er this world of ours. 

Bing In sweet April days 

Carols pure and true 

New morning hymns of praise 

Your clay built home in view 

In the spreading tree 

With four eggs of bonnle blue. 

Thrill your notes so clear 
While waves and waters flow 
Every heart to cheer 
With gladness as yon go, 
Sweet ringing notes of rapture 
Free from earthly woe. 
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Teach us thou bonnle bird 
Grand Dew songs sublime, 
Melody in life and word 
Glorious tunes like thine. 
Fill sad hearts in ecstacy 
New sweet songs divine. 



THE FARM HOUSE. 



The farm house stands by a winding stream 
In a shady grove where the banks are green, 
Where young voices sung in childhoods glee 
Under the oak and the blooming tree. 

Id the northern blasts when the days were cool 
How gayly they trudged through the snow to school, 
By the cosy fire when the nights were long 
How sweetly they joined In the evening song. 

When the long dark winter faded away 

And the beautiful trees were blooming in May, 

And the robin sung in the sylvan bowers 

How jocund they gathered the sweet wild flowers. 

And many a cheerful song they sung 
When the grapes and apples o'er them hung, 
And the world seemed a heaven below 
With only a tinge of earthly woe. 

At the golden dawn of the summer days 
Every grave sent up its songs of praise, 
Then faith was strong and their hope was high 
In a fairer earth and a purer sky. 

And all through life wherever they roam 
They will never forget their childhoods home, 
Where such peace and joy to them were given 
That earth seemed only the gate to heaven. 
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THE COLD WAVE. 

The wave came down from Minnesota, 
Montana's land and cold Dakota, 
Cold Boreas roared the live long day 
And took our glee and strength away. 
Beside the cozey Are at night 
The window panes were frozen white. 
And down the curtain low were rolled 
To save the window plants ttota cold 
And all the papers came in play 
To keep the bitter cold away. 
The Sentinel first was folded out 
To turn the awful cold about, 
The Interior and Independent 
Were put up for a cold defendant, 
The Evangelist by Mr. Fields, 
The Courier by Ann Arbor Beats, 
And the Commercial put up too 
To keep the cold from coming through. 
With music hooks put up for screens 
Lesson papers and magazines. 
All night the wintry blast did roar 
The mercury still creeping lower, 
We fed the stock at morning light 
With fingers numb and nose near white, 
But curtains, papers, quilts and duds 
Did not protect our blooming buds, 
The plants were frozen that dreary night 
And willed In the morning light. 
Farewell ye blighting winter blasts 
Your cruel storms will soon be past, 
Come life reviving days of spring 
With bonnie blue birds on the wing, 
And sunny gleams In rosy bowers 
With balmy days and blooming flowers. 



Our thoughts go back to the grand old town, and the 

home where we were born, 
Where the mornings dawned in gladness, In young life's 

sunny morn, 
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Where the wives and lasses were sae braw, and the men 

sae bien and savin'. 
Near the auld Whig Kirk, where they preached so long, 

in the ancient town o' Btra'ven. 

May there aye be peace and plenty from Townhead to 
the long Todshill, 

The beams all full of weel-paid webs, and no shuttels 
standing still ; 

Let Straven aye be nourishing, from the Parish Kirk 
to the Piper Row ; 

May her " parrltch pats " be aye plethoric, and her tea- 
pots overflow. 

How happy was life's morning on Pomlllon's banks on 
summer days, 

When Tarn Miller drave the " Maid of the mist," trot- 
ting down the Sweetie's braes : 

With our mental eyes we see the kirk, where we always 
had to gang. 

The banker where the wee weans wept, and Sandy 
Watson sang. 

When the weavers meet to ca' the crack, and smoke 

their pipes at noon, 
May the Home of Commons aye be true, and the House 

of Lords in tune ; 
When the kirk folks come on every road, from Avon 

Rug to London Mil, 
May every sermon be orthodox and plenty of "rows and 

yill." 

My heart goes back to the years of yore, and the canty 

days in Stra'ven, 
When we left the pirns for the wimpling burns and 

bonnle braes of Avon ; 
We will aye hae mind of the guid wives kind, who 

arave us " curds and cream.'' 

s know not why, be- 



1 we read with glee, far over the sea, of hearts that 

never grow cold, 
as unco kind, and just to our mind, when Aunt got 

ber specks of gold ; 
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And we will ne'er forget, till the day we dee, the freende 

of Ryelandside ; 
Though we are far away, o'er the ocean spray, our love 

will not divide. 

To our Hawfleld freends— man, wife, and weans— who 

dwell by Moeemuloeh's Burn 
Where the blackberries grew, and the moorfowls flew, 

our hearts will aye return ; 
May blessings now down on Avondale, like the water at 

Cadder Mill, 
And on the " dainty chiel," who ploughed aea weel Hall- 

bura and Cousin Will. 
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